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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue sudden political overturn in Spain is merely another 
symptom of the rapid decline of parliamentary institu- 
tions under post-war conditions. In Italy, Mussolini's 
usurpation was preceded by a long campaign of terror- 
istic violence. In Bulgaria the military cowp met some 
sharp, though brief resistance. The old Spanish Govern- 
ment succumbed to a military directorate without a 
struggle, and King Alfonso hastened back from his junk- 
eting among the French seaside resorts to confirm the new 
regime. Having sent fraternal greetings to Brother Mus- 
solini, the new dictator announced that Spain would get 
along for a time without any Parliament whatever, thus 
going a good bit farther than the Italian model. Within 
a few days all the provincial administrations had been 
wiped out and replaced by. military rule. In general in- 
competence the deposed Government seemed to rank even 
above the present high average, and that doubtless made 
the change easier. None the less the process of setting 
up new forms of political dictatorship appears to grow 
increasingly less formal. 


Huneary, Bulgaria, Italy and Spain are now ruled by a 
sort of pretorian guard. *In most of the new nations 
established as the result of the war, and in the Balkan 
States generally, the representative system has been sim- 
plified by the complete suppression of heterodox minorities. 
In Finland, and less conspicuously in Ireland, elections 
are held with an appreciable percentage of the opposition 
electors kept securely in jail. In Poland recently we had 
the spectacle of a regularly elected President assassinated 
because the popular choice was not agreeable to certain 
chauvinistic groups. In Austria popular government is 
subordinate to a financial dictatorship nominally under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, and apparently this 
form of control is to be applied to other starveling peoples, 
possibly even to Germany. In Russia the revolutionary 
leaders repudiate parliamentary institutions of the estab- 
lished type. “The world,’ Mr. Woodrow Wilson re- 
marked piously the other day in the Atlantic Monthly, 
“has been made safe for democracy.” 


Ir seems to us that too much importance has been attached 
to Chancellor Stresemann’s statement that his government 
will offer guarantees to France in order to secure the 


secure the withdrawal of the troops by accepting as au 
accomplished fact the union, under French control, of the 
coal of Germany with the iron of Lorraine; but under 
such conditions an evacuation by the military would be no 
evacuation at all, but merely a denial of the persisting 
reality of the occupation. In certain quarters in Great 
Britain, it is already taken for granted that the coal and 
the iron of the Rhineland will henceforth be controlled 
by Frenchmen, just as they were controlled by Germans 
from 1870 down to the war. Mr. R. G. Glenday, the 
economic adviser of the Federation of British Industries, 
has taken this view of the matter, and has even said that 
British manufacturers will profit by a resumption of indus- 
trial operations under any condition. This is all very 
well, but such reasoning did not help very much to keep 
the peace between England and Germany when the latter 
country, rather than France, was the chief competitor of 
British industry. 


M. Poincaré is obviously in no hurry to consider Chan- 
cellor Stresemann’s proposals to give him a mortgage on 
German industry. In fact, in his weekly sermon, he has 
pushed them abruptly aside. Probably he reasons—and 
no economist will rise to contradict him—that a mortgage 
on German properties, public and private, is merely an- 
other promise to pay. Should the properties prove un- 
productive, as many of them must be unless the present 
state of things in Germany undergoes a substantial change, 
M. Poincaré would be left eventually with a fine line of 
non-negotiable paper on his hands. He would then stand 
where he does to-day. In the Ruhr, on the other hand, 
he has possession of the most substantial property in 
Germany, even though for the present the robot population 
refuses to play the game for him; so in the Ruhr he will 
stay, in the hope that in the face of impending collapse, a 
panic-stricken German Government will presently come to 
terms agreeable to the French industrial brethren. 


Unpber the present circumstances, M. Poincaré must feel 

that his waiting game is the thing. The issues of German 

paper currency are being doubled week by week, and now 

the presses are reeling off half-billion-mark notes. Natur- 

ally with no standard medium of exchange, business-con- 
ditions are chaotic. Food-riots continue in the industrial 

centres, despite the enormous drain of public doles for the 

unemployed, and the disturbances take on a more and more 

menacing political complexion. In the Rhineland the sepa- 

ratist movement, briskly cultivated by the French invaders, 

steadily gathers momentum. Yes, M. Poincaré and his 
industrialist friends believe that they can afford to take 

their time, in the expectation that in due course better 

things than mortgages will be added unto them. 


TuoucH Mussolini changed his tactics and did not for- 
mally annex Fiume on 16 September according to plan, 
for all practical purposes the same object was accom- 
plished by the resignation on that date of the local civil 
Government, leaving the city in the hands of military 
forces loyal to the Italian dictator. Under the treaty of 
Rapallo, signed three years ago, Fiume was made a Free 
State, In fact this nominal independence lasted only four 
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months. At the end of that period, Italian Fascist groups | drawn from it are unsound. The public is being robbed, 


violently usurped power and have held it ever since, 
though on paper the status of the city has never been 
changed. While the Governments of Italy and Jugo- 
slavia are going through their diplomatic jugglery over 
the title to the port, the luckless inhabitants have been 
faced by ruin and starvation. Their city seems destined 
to be an outpost of the Mussolini domain. A formal con- 
summation would end their uncertainty and probably alle- 
viate their immediate miseries to some extent, but they 
will thus acquire the doubtful asset of a boundary-line 
shutting them out from the none too friendly Jugoslavian 
hinterland, on which the prosperity of their port is 
dependent. 


Now that the settlement of the strike in the anthracite- 
coal fields is behind us, the groups that arrange the price 
of that commodity seem to be treating themselves with 
great generosity. The consumer, it appears, is to pay a 
dollar or more a ton in increased prices, though the most 
liberal calculation, based on the terms of settlement, falls 
far short of justifying this advance. Under Governor 
Pinchot’s plan the wages of the mine-workers were raised 
ten per cent. According to reports of the United States 
Coal Commission covering over half the anthracite field, 
the labour-cost of coal at the mines during the early 
months of this year averaged $3.97 a ton. Thus the ten 
per cent increase in wages would add forty cents to the 
labour-cost, and the eight-hour day would supplement this 
with a few cents more. Inasmuch as the operating com- 
panies have been enjoying a margin of profit about three 
times as latge as they obtained in the year before the 
war, they would be under no hardship in absorbing the 
increased cost of production without adding to the selling 
price. It appears, however, that the consumer is not only 
to pay for the higher wage-rate, but he is to be mulcted 
to the extent of one hundred per cent more. 


“Tr the consumers will buy the coal, the price will be 
raised,” remarks a bulletin of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, in which the figures which we have cited 
are discussed. Inasmuch as the consumer must either 
buy or freeze, it would seem that he has no choice but 
to stand for the gouge. He is not unaccustomed to this 
sort of imposition in cases where monopoly sets its fee. 
In this connexion we note an interesting news-item in 
Labour, the organ of the railway-unions, relating to 
Judge Gary’s announcement of the abolition of the twelve- 
hour day in the steel-industry. It will be recalled that 
Judge Gary asserted that the rearrangement of the 
working-schedule would so increase costs that the price 
of the product would have to be jacked up fifteen per cent. 
According to the article in Labour, much of the read- 
justment has been arranged by Judge Gary’s managers 
in such a way as to entail no increased costs whatever. 
The greatest change, he asserts, has been the placing of 
large numbers of men on a ten-hour day, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the daily wage-rate. “To illustrate,” 
he says, “men who were receiving $4.80 for a twelve- 
hour day are now being paid $4.00 for a ten-hour day.” 


Durine the progress of the miners’ strike, we confess 
that we felt some impatience with the all but univer- 
sal tendency of the press to join the workingmen 
with their employers as accomplices in the robbery of the 
public. It is an easy and popular thing to picture the 
long-suffering Public (that is, the readers of one’s paper) 
in process of being held up and frisked by Two Thieves, 
one with a white vest and a silk hat, and the other in 
overalls. This, we say, is easy; the only trouble is that 
the picture is untrue, and the inferences most readily 


in strike-time, but not by the miners. If the miners are 
robbers, they are notoriously poor hands at the profession, 
for they have not yet managed to get a decent living out 
of it. The successful thief is the man to be afraid of, 
and, by all the evidence of results, the miners as well 
as the public are being expertly robbed by the men who 
collect the royalties. Only when the plain evidence of 
this fact is taken into account, can the comment of the 
press make good sense, or point toward an improvement 
of conditions. 


APPARENTLY on the strength of a Tsarist canard reprinted 
in the London Morning Post, the British Government kept 
Mr. Rakovsky, the new trade representative of the Rus- 
sian Government, kicking his heels in Berlin for many 
weeks. According to the story, Mr. Rakovsky made a 
public address before leaving Russia, declaring that his 
mission was to overthrow the British Government and 
establish the soviet system in England. What he really 
said was that his mission to promote trade with England 
was most important for Russian development. Doubtless 
the British Foreign Office was finally persuaded to admit 
him because of a remarkable report on Russia made by 
a weighty array of British business-men and engineers 
who have just returned from Moscow. These gentlemen 
represented eighty British firms organized for trade with 
Russia before the war in a combination known as Becos 
Traders, Limited, with extensive interests in Russia. They 
reported that the Russian Government was making re- 
markable progress towards balancing its budget and stabil- 
izing its currency, and they found that two-thirds of the 
currency in circulation consisted of the new chervonetz 
notes, based on gold, valued at par. Internal commerce 
they reported entirely free, and the rules for foreign trad- 
ing were being modified to encourage legitimate business- 
interests in that field. They were greatly impressed with 
the progress in developing agriculture, transportation and 
the exploitation of Russia’s natural resources. It is 
significant that their report has led the cautious Man- 
chester Guardian to declare that Russia is the one bright 
spot in Continental Europe. 


THE recurrent rumour that the Soviet Government will 
assume the Tsarist debts has once more been officially 
denied, and this time it is Mr. Leonid Krassin, the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Trade, who speaks for Moscow. 
In an interview published in Pravda of Petrograd, and 
reprinted in the Central European Observer of Prague, 
Mr. Krassin declares that the attitude of his Government 
in this matter has not changed since the conference at 
Genoa; that is, the Soviet Government will acknowledge 
the Tsarist debts fast enough, if the Governments of the 
West will assume the burden of the losses which their 
blockade and intervention caused in Russia. Inasmuch 
as this arrangement would almost certainly leave the 
Western Powers, including our own United States, on the 
debit side of the ledger, it is tolerably certain that the 
various obligations will remain orphaned and unclaimed. 
The Soviet Government might change its terms, but why 
should it do so? Economic conditions in Russia are im- 
proving steadily, and the country is now in a much more 
favourable position than it was at the time of the Genoa 
conference. Naturally then, as Mr. Krassin says, the 
Soviet Government is less than ever disposed to pur- 
chase de jure recognition by laying upon its people the 
unbalanced burden of the Tsarist obligations. 


Mr. Watter Duranty, Moscow correspondent of the 
New York Times, who has been summing up from London 
his survey of the Russian scene, gives a story wholly at 
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‘variance with the horrendous tales of some of the other 
American reporters who during’ the past few months have 
left Russia forcibly propelled from the rear. It is only a 
few weeks ago that Mr. MacCullagh of the New York 
Herald was telling us of batches of victims being hacked 
to death in the cellar of the Cheka in Moscow; but 
according to Mr. Duranty, the terror, such as it was, has 
long since ended, and the average Russian citizen is no 
more bothered by the secret police than the average 
American is by Mr. Daugherty’s social detectives. As for 
spies badgering foreigners in Russia, particularly foreign 
correspondents, Mr. Duranty states bluntly that that is all 
rubbish. The Cheka, he points out, was probably an 
efficient weapon of defence while it lasted, and certainly 
a very terrible weapon, though the number of its victims 
has been greatly exaggerated. He found no anti-Bolshevik 
acquainted with the conditions who estimated the total 
number of its victims throughout Russia at more than 
100,000, and some of these unfriendly estimates ran as 
low as 20,000. Mr. Duranty’s own maximum estimate is 
50,000. This is high enough, in all conscience; indeed 
it is about equal to the number of Russians who were 
killed on an average of every two or three weeks during 
the course of the war. 


In a recent issue of the Messenger, the organization 
known as the Friends of Negro Freedom declares itself in 
an advertisement which we can not commend too heartily 
for its common sense. Once a year, says the writer of 
the notice, Mr. George S. Schuyler, the people “go to the 
polls and vote either for or against somebody or thing— 
usually against.” In other words, the political ballot is 
used only infrequently, and most often for destructive 
purposes. There is, however, another kind of ballot that 
can be employed every day for purposes of construction: 
“With intelligent use of the economic ballot, the wide 
masses of the people can eliminate the middleman by col- 
lectively buying their food and clothing from wholesalers ; 
eliminate the landlords by collectively purchasing their 
dwellings; eliminate low wages by collectively bargaining 
with their employers . ; even eliminate most of the 
capitalists by organizing their economic ballots and estab- 
lishing banks, insurance companies, grain elevators, fac- 
tories, dance halls, summer resorts, farms, sawmills, drug 
stores, newspapers, etc. Indeed, there is very little people 
can not do by the intelligent use of the economic ballot.” 
This last statement embodies the law and the gospel, and 
although we might take exception to certain items in the 
preceding sentence, we feel more like wishing the Friends 
of Negro Freedom all success in their attempt to turn the 
discussion of the race-question into economic channels 
where it can accomplish something. 


Tue Chief of Staff and General of all the Armies of the 
United States had some encouraging things to say to the 
reporters, on his sixty-third birthday, about the progress 
that has been made in the attainment of “a reasonable de- 
gree of readiness to protect ourselves.” The National 
Defence Act of 1920 has been a pronounced success. The 
summer training-camps this year have been the best we 
have ever had. All that the “workable plan” needs is “the 


continued support of Congress and the understanding and © 


support of the people” to have it “enter into the perma- 
nent national life of America.” Next year, probably, will 
witness a mobilization-test; the rank and file will not be 
called out, apparently, but the officers will be at their posts, 
ready to sally forth for defence, conquest or death. The 
whole thing is being thoroughly worked out, with a por- 
tentous array of first-line defences, organized reserves,° 
formations by companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and all the rest. The only item that appears to 
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have been omitted in General Pershing’s interview is an 
indication of the particular enemy against whom all this 
military preparedness is directed, but we have no doubt 
that the name will be forthcoming, if only within the 
walls of a committee-room, in case the next Congress 
shows any hesitation about keeping on with the army 
appropriation. We add our felicitations to the General’s 
own. There need be no fear of a blighting and desolating 
peace so long as the Chief of Staff and General of all the 
Armies continues to work eight hours a day, and then 
some. 


THE salvaging of the country newspaper is much on 
the conscience of college professors who attempt to give 
instruction in journalism, and certainly it is high time 
that attention were drawn to the job. The encroachment 
of metropolitan papers, with their elaborate news-service, 
has restricted the field of the rural reporter until it is 
hardly wider than his own community. In this situation, 
the local paper is faced with two possibilities. It may 
give itself over entirely to the publication of local news 
and gossip, or its editor may accept the opportunity 
created by the inflow of general news through novel chan- 
nels, and devote more space than formerly, rather than 
less, to the interpretation of this news. The rural paper 
can not compete with the metropolitan daily as a col- 
lector and distributor of information and misinformation; 
but then, on the other hand, the increase in the amount of 
general news read by the rural population will give the 
local editor a larger opportunity than he has ever had 
to discuss the topics of the day with an interested audi- 
ence. The seasoning of a little horse-sense is exactly 
what the news requires, and horse-sense, if we are not 
mistaken, is exactly what our rural brother should be able 
to contribute. 


Wuat with depreciated currency, the demands of labour 
for wage-increases, and the vagarious attempts of the 
Government to stop a leak here and draw off the fluid 
contents there, the publishers of serious books in Germany 
are facing calamity. A recent. letter from a Leipzig pub- 
lisher whose list contains the titles of well-known books 
in philosophy, history and law, draws a gloomy picture 
of the outlook. “On the one hand is the Government, forc- 
ing itself to clean up the financial situation, and for that 
purpose asking for new taxes, gold loans, and the like, 
thereby absorbing all available resources; while on the 
other side all the industrial organizations and the workers 
are resorting to the gold standard. The Reich wants facil- 
ities for credit reduced, and the only way to accomplish 
that appears to be to reduce the number of credit estab- 
lishments. Saxony, on the other hand, wants the industri- 
alists to expand their temporary credit-systems so as to ‘ 
ensure a larger employment of labour. If the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency were actually to be achieved, we 
should face a frightful domestic crisis, and in that case 
books would be the first things to fall.’ Where the cost 
of book-making increases twenty-fold in three weeks, as 
this publisher reports, only the firms with the largest 
capital can hope to hold on. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly, 

It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either in 
substance or style. They ave printed because, in the editors’ judgment, 
they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


THE PLAY-BOYS OF THE LEAGUE. 


Havine crawled into the cellar while the Italian gun- 
man was raping the isles of Greece, shooting up the 
orphan asylums and roaring “Off with his head!” at 
the lesser Balkan nations, the policemen of the League 
of Nations have reappeared on the more tranquil scene 
and are valiantly debating a new formula for prevent- 
ing breaches of the peace. For the moment Signor 
Mussolini has subsided. Ignoring the League, he has 
deigned to recognize the Council of Ambassadors, a 
synthetic body which simply does not exist as far as 
the Covenant of the League is concerned. In the face 
of the stern ultimatum of these diplomatic free-lances, 
bidding him accept his own terms in the Greek im- 
broglio, he is reported to have given a vague promise 
to clear out of Corfu before the end of the month, if, 
in his judgment, the Greek Government has complied 
with all his conditions. He is also marking time about 
Fiume. Apparently, in due course, despite the treaty 
of Rapallo, his Government is to have a clear title to 
the disputed port, and to such additional odds and ends 
of the Adriatic littoral as he is able to hang on to. 

Now, while the brethren of the League sit hopefully 
amidst the debris of their Covenant, building castles in 
the air, it is relevant to take a survey of the damages. 
The vital ganglia of the League are a series of closely 
interrelated Articles. The famous Article X provides 
that “The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity of all members of the League.” 
Signor Mussolini raked this fore and aft. Article XI 
reads: “Any war or threat of war is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League, and 
the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 
Obviously the Mussolini incident left nothing of that. 
Under Article XII the members of the League pledge 
themselves, in case of any dispute between them, “‘to 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the Council,” and they agree to commit no warlike act 
until three months after the arbitral decision has been 
made. This article also perished in the mélée. Articles 
XIII and XV develop the idea of Article XII. Article 
XVI declares as follows: “Should any member of the 
League resort to war in disregard of its covenants un- 
der Articles XII, XIII or XV, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the Cove- 
nant-breaking State, and the nationals of any other 
State,” and the Council shall summon the various 
armies and navies to protect the Covenant. When 
Signor Mussolini invaded Greek territory, the engi- 
neers of the League conveniently forgot this article. 
In fact, of all these vital provisions, there is not enough 
left to cover Lord Robert Cecil’s nakedness. 

Faced by this catastrophe to the sacred Covenant, 
the political representatives of the Great Powers have 
insisted that the League’s Assembly confine itself to a 
discussion of Lord Robert’s new resolutions on law and 
order. Unfortunately the representatives of some of 
the lesser nations have shown some restlessness over 
this melancholy evasion. Lord Robert’s scheme, as 
one of them pointed out, provides plenty of guaran- 
tees of security for such States as shall have disarmed 
according to Lord Robert’s plan, but it nullifies the 


guarantees by failing to provide any plan of disarma- 
ment. Others of the small fry have shown an em- 
barrassing disposition to insert real teeth into Lord 
Robert’s innocuous plan. The Norwegian delegate had 
two such amendments. One provided that the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court be made compulsory in 
disputes between nations. Lord Robert and the other 
representatives of the Great Powers hastily declared 
that this would never do. The other amendment pro- 
vided that all treaties be filed with the League for regis- 
tration and publication. This also was quietly interred 
by Lord Robert and his colleagues. Indeed, it would 
seem to be superfluous. Article XIX of the Covenant 
provides that all treaties made by members of the 
League shall be filed with the Secretariat and published, 
and shall have no validity until so filed and published, 
but the Great Powers have honoured this only in the 
breach. French Continental policy, since the Covenant 
was adopted, has strewn Europe with secret treaties 
and agreements which have not been filed. The treaty 
of Rapallo, adopted in November, 1920, was filed with 
the Secretariat only a few days ago. In view of these 
depressing circumstances, indeed, some of the lesser 
delegates are becoming convinced that their delibera- 
tions have about as much influence on international 
affairs as those of a debating society in a young ladies’ 
seminary. One of the brethren pointed out that of 
fourteen amendments passed by the Assembly in the 
past two years, designed to buttress some of the more 
patently jerry-built portions of the structure of the 
Covenant, all had been killed by the Great Powers in 
the Council. 

It is difficult to find a simile for the depths of farce to 
which the League has fallen. If, a few days after the 
earthquake, the City Council of Yokohama had as- 
sembled to discuss solemnly plans for repairing a former 
water-main in a district that had ceased to exist, its 
action would be no more ridiculous than that of the 
leaders of the League. “If each nation is going to act 
just as it pleases in all political questions,’ remarked 
the Persian delegate in the League Assembly, “and only 
technical questions such as matters of health are to be 
referred to the League, it seems hardly worth while 
spending so much money and so many words.” Indeed 
one wonders how long the cynical mummery can go on 
before the principals are hooted off the boards. 


A STUDY IN POLITICS. 


AN international conference on the single tax was held 
last month in the city of Oxford, England. We un- 
derstand that it was quite an impressive affair, though 
there was not much of anything to inspire comment in 
the reports which came to our hand. One thing took 
place, however, which seems to us striking and impor- 
tant, though not for anything which has to do with the 
single tax. Mr. Arthur Henderson, apparently unable 
to be present at the conference, sent a letter from which 
we hope our readers will permit us to quote rather 
liberally. Mr. Henderson said: 


The principle and policy of the United Committee have no 
more sincere supporter than myself. The taxation of land- 
values has been a vital need ever since the private owner- 
ship of land formed an integral part of the social system, 
but the aftermath of a great war has brought us problems 
which have dragged its urgent necessity more into the light 
and indicated the essential truths of the doctrine taught by 
Henry George.... 

It has often been said that an Englishman never invents, 
he only improves. We shall not be able to improve upon 
the Henry George plan, but the more we approximate to his 
simple tax the more shall we improve upon some of the 
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schemes in operation elsewhere; and I observe with pleasure, 
therefore, that the resolution which the conference will be 
called upon to adopt is drafted with this object in view.... 

The taxation of land-values with, of course, the exemption 
of improvements, does not receive my support merely as a 
plan for raising additional revenue. It is designed to achieve 
far greater results. It seeks to open the way to the natural 
resources from which all wealth springs. The labour is here, 
and with it the will to work, but the land still lies locked 
in the grip of a tenacious and unrelenting monopoly, while 
unemployment and poverty haunt us with a terrifying per- 
sistence. Is it to be wondered that the working classes of this 
country almost despair of better times? 


What we wish to remark is not the soundness or un- 
soundness of what Mr. Arthur Henderson says in this 
letter, or his probable sincerity or insincerity in say- 
ing it. We wish to remark only the fact that he said 
it, and as the phrase is, “got away with it”; and that 
he thereby marks the difference in actual astuteness be- 
tween the English or European politician and the 
American politician of whatever type, parliamentary, 
labour, capitalist or what not. Mr. Henderson is both 
a labour-politician and a parliamentary-politician. In 
the former capacity, his position corresponds roughly 
to that of Mr. Samuel Gompers. He is also a member 
of the House of Commons and was for some time a 
Cabinet Minister. No one may presume to judge an- 
other’s sincerity; yet it is not invidious to say that 
nothing in Mr. Henderson’s public record would make 
us suspect that he would actually go very far in dis- 
turbing the present economic order. Nevertheless, 
when Mr, Arthur Henderson is asked for a word on 
the most radical and fundamentally revolutionary pro- 
ject ever set forth in England, he does not keep silent, 
does not emit an impassioned and slobbering line of 
buncombe about bolshevism; he comes out manfully, 
saying he is all for it, just as Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George did years ago. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the international 
conference had been held in Washington instead of 
Oxford, and that Mr. Gompers had been asked to 
participate. Would he have written such a letter? 
Is there a single man in our public life, even the most 
“progressive,” who would have done it? We trow 
not. The best one could look for would be eloquent 
silence from parliamentary-politicians like Mr. La 
Follette, Mr. Borah, Mr. Hiram Johnson, an irruption 
of nonsense about bolshevism from Mr. Gompers and 
Mr. Lewis, and a garbage-barrage thrown out from the 
American Bar Association about the insidious progress 
of the Red menace. Yet see how far Mr. Henderson’s 
statement carries him! We distinctly do not impugn 
Mr. Henderson’s sincerity in saying this. Sincere or 

not, Mr. Henderson is aware that the present economic 
order in England will last as long as he has any use for 
it, and that meanwhile his position will be a great deal 
better and stronger if he permits himself to meet an in- 
telligent proposal, however radical, in an intelligent 
way. The English politician has learned the lesson 
which ours have not, that it is sterling good economy 
not to try to fool the people except when absolutely 
necessary. 

We wish our politicians would learn that lesson. 
Artemus Ward, in a letter to President Lincoln, said, 
“Tell E. Stanton that his patriotism, honesty and vigger 
merits all praise, but to keep his undergarments on. 

_E. Stanton has only one weakness, which is that he 
can’t allers keep his undergarments from flyin up over 
his head.” No one, as far as we know, expects hon- 
esty and sincerity from Mr. Hughes or Mr. Gompers 
or Mr. Lewis or the president of the American Bar 


Association; but it is fair to expect them not to be 
intellectually indecent. No one in England, we imagine, 
troubles himself much about Mr. Arthur Henderson’s 
honesty and sincerity ; but Mr. Henderson would have 
lost ground instantly by becoming obscene. No one 
in England, certainly, ever took the question of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s honesty and sincerity deeply to heart; 
but when Mr. George became ribald before the people, 
they turned against him. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson’s letter, in short, is an in- 
teresting and profitable study in practical politics, and 
as such we earnestly commend it to those in this 
country whose position corresponds in any degree to 
his. 


WHAT IS EUROPE? 


THE curious disregard of geography which the average 
American often displays when he speaks of any coun- 
try except his own, is strikingly illustrated by a good 
deal of the current talk about American intervention 
in “Europe.” “Europe,” we are told, is in a bad way, 
and the United States ought to help it out; “Euro- 
pean” finances are all awry, and we ought to aid in 
putting them in order; the economic life of “Europe” 
is upset, and we should take a hand in putting it on 
its feet; and so forth and so on, similar, accordin’. 
What is this “Europe” that is so glibly talked about, 
and in regard to which our national duty is insistently 
declared to be so plain? Judging by the benevolent 
and hortatory stuff that appears almost daily in the 
newspapers, especially just after another contingent of 
sight-seeing business-men and editors and statesmen 
has arrived from the other side of the Atlantic, Eu- 
rope would appear to be a place somewhat like the 
United States, rather pent in so far as its area is con- 
cerned, beset by a few amusing or annoying local pecu- 
liarities that have not yet yielded to progress, and em- 
barrassed by certain difficulties of language which are 
rapidly disappearing with the increasing use of Eng- 
lish; but otherwise a homogeneous kind of a country 
which may probably be thought of and treated as a 
whole, just as at present we are thinking of and treat- 
ing afflicted Japan. 

Nothing could be more visionary or misleading. 
There is no such Europe. The name itself is only a 
geographical expression applicable to a continent, as 
the names Africa, Asia or South America are applic- 
able to other continents; but within the area so named 
there is hardly a trace of political, economic or social 
unity or homogeneity. To think or speak of “a Eu- 
rope” as one thinks or speaks of “a United States” is 
to assume the existence of similarities which in fact 
are almost wholly lacking. Europe is not a country; ~ 
it is an aggregation of not less than twenty-seven dif- 
ferent countries, each of which is as separate and dis- 
tinct from any or all of the others as the United States 
is separate and distinct from Brazil or Newfoundland ; 
not to mention half a dozen small communities which 
enjoy as yet only a qualified independence. Each of 
these twenty-seven or more States has its own Govern- 
ment, its own system of law, and its own economic and 
social life, wholly distinct from that of its neighbours ; 
and the intellectual differences are, in most respects, 
equally marked. Two of the largest European States, 
moreover, are only the European portions of States 
which have the larger part of their territory lying in 
Asia, and whose policy toward the rest of Europe is 
determined quite as much by Asiatic as by European 
considerations. There are more languages, too, than 
there are States; for not only do a number of the 
European States, as Belgium, Switzerland, Jugo- 
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slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia, speak two or more lan- 
guages, but there are also innumerable differences of 
dialect sufficiently weil marked to amount in practice, 
in a State like Italy, to a difference of language. 

This is the parti-coloured agglomeration of peoples, 
Governments, languages and international interests 
which ought really to be thought of when “Europe” is 
mentioned ; an agglomeration with no political or social 
unity and with extremely little sense, so far as can be 
gathered from events, of common obligation. Some 
one will probably protest, however, that even if there 
is no organic political or social unity there are, never- 
theless, certain common problems, and in particular 
certain common distresses, most of which owe their 
origin to the world-war; and that it is to these that the 
United States is morally bound to address its benevo- 
lent aid. Take reparations, for example; is not that 
question keeping all Europe in turmoil? Or the war- 
debts; are not most of the European States entangled 
in these? Or foreign exchange; is not every Euro- 
pean country struggling with its depreciated currency? 
Here, surely, are things in plenty for the United States 
to take hold of, even if it does not care to tackle every- 
thing and launch a general clean-up. America ought to 
have a heart, and “go in.” Where there’s a will there’s 
a way. 

Is there? Let us look a bit at that seductive appeal. 
America should help to settle the great European diffi- 
culties that have arisen out of the war. Lay that prop- 
osition athwart the map of Europe and observe the 
States upon which it falls. What do we find? To be- 
gin with, we shall discover that six important European 
States—the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland and Spain—contrived, to their everlasting 
honour, to keep out of the war, and were rewarded 
for their good sense by being also kept out of the peace- 
conference. None of them has any reparations to col- 
lect or war-borrowings of importance to repay: while 
their currencies, although depreciated, are at the pres- 
ent time in very much better condition than those of 
most of the former belligerents. Incidentally, they 
are all distinctly more pro-German than pro-Ally, and 
this also notwithstanding the war. Russia was out of 
the fray some time before the war ended; no other 
European Power seems particularly desirous to pick a 
quarrel with it; and its new gold-secured currency will 
shortly shift off into space the depreciated roubles in 
which a number of ardent patriots elsewhere have been 
speculating. Add together the populations of these 
seven States, and it will appear that about one-half of 
the population of Europe neither needs nor desires 
American intervention, either political or financial, so 
far as anything immediately connected with the world- 
war is involved. We strongly suspect that, if the 
whole truth were told, they all hope very much that 
the United States will be so good as to let them alone. 

How about the “Europe” of the one-time belliger- 
ents, of the nations which vowed before high heaven 
that they would act together until the great “enemy”’ 
was vanquished and an “enduring peace” enthroned? 
Are there any two of the former Allies that show much 
sign of agreement upon a method of handling the prob- 
lems of reparations and war-debts, for example? Even 
Belgium and France, which joined forces for the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr, have not been able to make joint 
replies to the various British notes; while Italy, not- 
withstanding that it has kept out of the Ruhr, is at odds 
with both Belgium and France because neither of those 
Powers will consent to tie together reparations and 
war-debts in the same bundle. About the only value 
of the British notes that Mr. Baldwin and Lord Cur- 


zon have concocted is their demonstration of British 
incapacity in the face of an international quarrel, and 
the manceuvrings of the Cuno and Stresemann Goy- 
ernments have wreathed no halo about the German 
mind; but the most convinced advocate of American 
intervention can hardly fail to see, 1f only he will re- 
flect, that almost anything that any one of these mutu- 
ally suspicious or openly hostile Powers liked, the 
others would be much disposed to reject. We have 
the ennobling spectacle of four great States, all agree- 
ing that Germany ought to pay and ought to be made 


to pay, but wholly unable to agree as to how or how 
much it shall be made to pay, or how the payments, if 


any are obtained, shall be divided among the claim- 
ants; and this is the “Europe” which, it is insisted, 
America ought long since to have helped! 

The whole plea for “doing something” in Europe is 
sentimental humbug and political claptrap; and it is 
mischievous into the bargain, because it is supported 
by men and women who know better, but who make no 
use of what they know. The only way in which the 
United States can intervene in Europe is by playing 
the game of some one of the quarrelling Powers, and 
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that is what every Government that pleads for America — 


to “come in” really wants. France would burn incense 
on every altar and light a bonfire on every hill if Mr. 
Coolidge would throw his arms about M. Poincaré and 
call him brother; but if by any chance Mr. Coolidge 
were to embrace Mr. Baldwin, the mud-slinging bat- 
teries of the subsidized French press would work over- 
time in hurling abuse. What would happen in Paris 
and London if the United States should express the 
opinion that the pressure on Germany ought to be re- 
laxed, can be better imagined than described. There 
is no “Europe” that America can aid. The Europe 
that is broadcasting its regrets over American isolation 
is, with the honourable exception of the former neu- 
tral States, a collection of Governments each of which 
wants to get American money and American influence 
for itself, no matter what happens to the others. Some 
one has remarked that Mr. Wilson went to Paris bent 
upon carrying out some great and generous purposes ; 
but that, once seated among the Allies, his whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in guarding his watch and his 
pocketbook. If the essential spirit of the men who are 
arrogating to themselves the right to say what Europe 
shall be and do, and who have made so dismal a mess 
of the business, has radically changed since 1919, it is 
incumbent upon the interventionists to make clear the 
nature of the change. 


ANARCHY-BREEDERS. 


WE now return to the defence of the American citizen 
against the charge of disrespect and disregard for law. 
Our position as self-constituted apologist has never 
been that of denying the fact; on the contrary, we 
freely admit that the American citizen is very deficient 
in respect for law. We merely remark that he is, after 
all, a vertebrated animal, and that therefore he can not 
reasonably be expected to have any respect whatever 
for our laws or for the principles upon which our laws 
are made or those upon which they are administered. 
It is an unending wonder to us that he has as much re- 
spect for them as he has. In support of this view, we 
ask our readers to draw their own conclusions from 
certain items of news published in the New York press 
during the first week of September. 

Our readers are of course aware that the Constitu- 
tion is the fundamental law of the land, and that it 
contains what is known as the “prohibition amend- 
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ment.” They are also aware of the provisions of the 
enabling act called the Volstead law, passed by the 
Federal Congress. Enforcement of this law, such as 
it is, already costs the taxpayers nine million dollars a 
year in the Federal appropriation alone; and Commis- 
sioner Haynes has asked the Budget Bureau for an 
increase of one million dollars, which, if granted, will 
bring the Federal appropriation—aside from what the 
same taxpayers have to pay in State and municipal 
appropriations for the same purpose—to a total of 
ten million dollars. 

Very well. The New York Times of 1 September 
published a dispatch from Philadelphia stating that 
agents of the Department of Justice and of the Penn- 
sylvania State police had the day before visited one 
thousand saloons in the anthracite-mining district and 
—done what? Served notices on them! These notices, 
the dispatch said, “commanded the saloon-men to re- 
move all bar equipment and desist from keeping or 
selling liquor in violation of the prohibition laws.” 
Desist from doing these things, indeed !—rather an odd 
way to deal with so open and notorious an infraction 
of the fundamental law of the land! Ten million dol- 
lars a year seems a good deal of money for this kind of 
thing. Moreover, the notices set forth that failure to 
obey “will be followed by application to a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction for injunctions to abate said nui- 
sances and to compel you to desist under penalty of 
contempt of court.” Really! The dispatch remarks 
that “whether the action was taken in anticipation of 
the threatened mine suspension beginning to-night 

Federal and State officials would not say.” 
Yet it can not be denied that the question has a certain 
interest. The dispatch ends with a touch of irony, no 
less delightful because it is utterly unintentional : 

Reports from Scranton, Wilkesbarre and Pottsville, the 
largest cities in the anthracite regions visited, indicated a dis- 
position generally of saloon-men to obey the order. 


Remarkably decent of them, too, we must say. Our 
next exhibit is a dispatch from Hammonton, New 
Jersey, published in the New York Times of 2 Sep- 
tember, one day after the foregoing. According to this 
dispatch, a force of eighty-five State policemen and 
eight Federal agents raided sixteen roadhouses on the 
White Horse Turnpike and confiseated $10,000 worth 
of contraband goods. This is apparently all regular 
and straightforward. For our purposes, however, the 
point of the dispatch lay in its concluding paragraph, 
which ran thus: 

About two weeks ago, Prosecutor Repetto, of Atlantic 
County, was nearly run down by an intoxicated motorist. 
In sentencing him, Prosecutor Repetto said that unless road- 
houses ceased selling liquor to motorists in such quantities 
that they became public dangers, there would be trouble. 


We present these items with our compliments to 
those who are sincerely anxious about the American’s 
disrespect for law and sincerely desirous that he shall 
become a law-abiding being. As a matter of common 
sense, it is impossible to respect any law which one 
knows by instinct to be silly or unenforceable or un- 
just or partial or framed to serve a special interest. 
No one can respect a law which is manifestly contrived 
for the purpose of “getting’? some one on occasion, 
which is used on occasion for that purpose, and which 
is otherwise permitted to lie as a dead letter. There 
are no two ways about this; it simply can not be done. 
We therefore earnestly advise our anxious friends be- 
fore they set about the reformation of our citizenry 
at large, to be quite sure that the reforming processes 
shall not begin with the law itself. Let them look 
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over the body of our laws—it is a repugnant and de- 
pressing task, but they should do it—and see the extra- 
ordinary proportion that fall into the categories which 
we have set forth; the proportion upon which instinct 
and common sense immediately put the mark of silli- 
ness, impracticability, dishonesty and so forth. Then 
let them turn from this painful exercise to the no less 
revolting examination of the procedure by which law 
is made and practised; and above all, let them regard 
the average type of legislator and law-practitioner. Let 
them consider these persons attentively, their intelli- 
gence, their character, their views of life, the motives 
and influences which guide their actions and which con- 
sequently are reflected by the kind of laws that they 
devise. Then let our anxious friends say in all can- 
dour if their own instinct is so largely one of disappro- 
bation, distrust and defiance, what can they expect from 
the instinct of the average man? 


MISCELLANY. 


ProsaBiy I ought to be ashamed to confess that I waited 
until my maturity to read a novel by one of the Brontés. 
It is true, nevertheless, that I read “Jane Eyre” but a few 
years ago, and have only now fallen victim to “Shirley.” 
I have paid my due to the “moderns”; some I have read 
with admiration, some have engaged my fancy by their 
treatment of the mechanics of contemporary life, some 
have fascinated me by their sheer skill, photographic or 
psychological. Others, needless to say, have bored me, 
just as some Victorian authors have bored me. But a 
book by George Eliot or such a work as “Shirley” serves 
to restore the old sense of direction. Eager as I am, in 
my twentieth-century impatience, to whip out a blue 
pencil and tell these leisurely women that they are ob- 
structing the progress of their own story, I find myself 
at one with the milieu, absorbed in the development of the 
narrative, keen to discover the next move. The pains 
these writers took to chart the terrain, to weave a plot, 
to introduce their characters at the right time and place, 
to relate their background, action and persons! If it were 
for “composition”? alone, as painters use the word, such 
a book as “Shirley” would repay perusal. But it yields 
so much more than insight into the novelist’s craft: here 
ic a wellspring of good English, a bit of social history, 
a living picture of England a century ago, and the revela- 
tion of an orderly mind that is well-attuned to a warm 
heart. Perhaps I am over-enthusiastic; late converts are 
likely to be more ardent than those caught young. 


I see that Mr. Henry L. Mencken has been offering a 
philosophic consideration of prohibition which is worth 
attention. “There is not the slightest visible sign,” he 
says, “that within the lifetime of men now living, the 
voluptuous consumption of ethyl alcohol will be counte- 
nanced by law in the Republic, and neither is there the 
slightest sign that it will ever be stopped by law.” On the 
other hand, he foresees a change “in the direction of a 
better order of bootlegging, as the disfranchisement of 
the Negroes has been better ordered in the South.” The 
disreputable little bootlegger with his poisonous concoc- 
tions will, in Mr. Mencken’s view, gradually be pushed 
to the wall by more responsible vendors until the. busi- 
ness becomes established on a relatively wholesome basis, 
while Congress and the States will gradually forget to 
provide money for enforcement. In short, the prophet 
of the Terrapin Belt predicts that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment will eventually drop to the status of other blue laws 
that lie unhonoured on the statute-books, and while in 
principle the country will remain bone-dry, in practice 
“good liquor will be obtainable at reasonable prices.” 
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TuHIs seems to me a well-thought-out conclusion from one 
who has pondered deeply on the subject, and I am happy 
to pass along its comforting implications for the benefit 
of persons interested. In the good old days the distribution 
of liquor furnished a tidy revenue to the Federal and 
State Governments, and furnished wherewithal for the 
school systems of our principal cities; in fact, it was so 
thoroughly taxed and blackmailed that it was next to 
impossible for an honest man to make a living at it. Under 
the new moral dispensation the business is tax-exempt, 
and is compelled to yield tribute only to the official graft- 
ers. Though the number of these has greatly increased, as 
well as the scale of their exactions, it is a fair guess that 
as the industry adjusts itself to its extra-legal and tax- 
less status, it will be found that the very fact that the 
trade has no standing in the courts of law will compel 
its merchants to adopt an exceptionally high standard of 
integrity and scrupulousness. 


In this connexion I am reminded of a story that Lincoln 
Steffens picked up some years ago while rambling in the 
Far East. One of Steffens’s British friends in that part 
of the world had established an intimacy with one of the 
Elder Statesmen of Japan, a man rich in honours and 
experience. One day the Englishman bluntly asked the 
Japanese how it was that an Occidental, in trading in 
the Orient, found that he could trust a Chinese merchant 
implicitly, while the briefest experience taught him that 
the Japanese merchant must be watched even more 
sharply than the tricky Levantine. “The explanation is 
simple,” replied the Japanese. “Some time ago a period 
of particularly brilliant corruption set in in Chinese poli- 
tics, and as far as the courts were concerned, justice be- 
came a mockery. Hence, in order to save the processes 
of trade from complete chaos and stagnation, the Chinese 
merchant was compelled to adopt the strictest ethical 
standards; and since that time his word has been as good 
as his bond. In Japan, however, the merchant has been 
under no such compulsion, for we have probably the finest 
code of legal justice in the world. Hence when you do 
business with a Japanese, you must take your chances.” 
It is pleasant to recall this story when conversing with 
some disheartened misanthrope who professes to believe 
that human beings can be honest only when in the rigid 
straitjacket of what is called law and order. 


Ir was the Persian delegate at Geneva, it seems, who told 
the League of Nations the simple truth about itself. Has 
any one noticed how regularly, almost invariably, it has 
been the Eastern peoples and their representatives who 
have set forth and acted upon the plain natural truth of 
things in all the recent international colloquies—the 
Indians, Turks, Egyptians, Russians and Chinese? The 
Russians, for instance, really apply the principle of self- 
determination which the Western Powers only talk about. 
In handing back territory and other property stolen from 
the Chinese and Persians, they really prove themselves 
anti-imperialists instead of contenting themselves, like us, 
with pretending to be such. It is rather odd that the only 
exhibits of good Christian ethics since the armistice have 
been furnished by those who in their blindness bow down 
to wood and stone. Yet in our modesty we send mission- 
aries to those people. Some one who thought it worth 
while to do so could stand the church missionary organ- 
izations on their heads by simply drawing up in parallel 
columns the record of the actual public behaviour of the 
Christian Powers and the heathen Powers from, say, 
October, 1917, to the present time, and then asking the 
missionary organizations whether they had ever read 
“Bleak House” or heard of Mrs. Jellyby. 
JouRNEYMAN. 


WHERE REALISM ENDS. 


THERE is a general impression that the term realism 
loosely covers most contemporary writing, and particu- 
larly the narrative produced by what we may call the 
writers of the left wing. This is conveyed to one in 
the literary pages of the serious journals of England 
and America. We might imagine, perhaps, that the 
critics on these journals had some private theories of 
their own in regard to what realism means, if one did 
not find the names of Flaubert and Maupassant 
abundantly scattered through their articles. In fact, 
one rarely reads an article on a writer like Joyce with- 
out finding a comparison likening him and his method 
to Flaubert. Now the truth is that our most accom- 
plished writers of the left wing really stand for the 
very reverse of everything that Flaubert stood for. 


They may make occasional use of certain of his tricks 


of technique, but in the main they have only this slight 
connexion with him: that Flaubert and Maupassant 
too in their day represented the left wing; the normal 
and traditional trend being represented by their con- 
temporaries, Victor Hugo, George Sand and others. 
According to one’s taste one regards the left wing 
or the normal trend as containing the only great 
writers; a disinterested critic should be able to choose 
from both, just as we have no difficulty in appreci- 
ating Hugo and Flaubert, George Sand and Mau- 
passant. I am convinced, however, that unless we stop 
talking about realism and Flaubert, we shall never find 
out what contemporary writers of either camp are try- 
ing to do. Many of them are trying to do something 
that, to a limited number of people, seems a little dif- 
ferent from anything that has been done before. 
Flaubert and Maupassant have left behind them the 
very clearest accounts of their theories of art; and it 
is certain that no term fits their work so well as real- 
ism, and no kind of writing so well illustrates the 
term as theirs. A trend in literature is either a 


development or a revolt from previous trends, and . 


sometimes it represents both. Of course many ten- 
dencies can exist in literature at the same time, as one 
can see by simply writing down on a sheet of paper the 
names of the writers of any period, in any literature, 
who are contemporaries of each other. But, so strong 
is the power of the Zeitgeist, that it is probable that at 
every period there are just one or two main trends 
under the influence of which every considerable writer 
comes. 

If we look carefully into the work of our most dis- 
tinctive contemporaries we shall find that they repre- 
sent two strong trends: one is the tendency to study 
human beings in relation to a particular region, to 
track them down to the spot of earth that produced or 
formed them, regionalizing them, so to speak; as Mr. 
Masters has done in Spoon River, as Sherwood Ander- 
son has done in Winesburg, Ohio, as Willa Cather 
does, and as Robert Frost has done in all his work. 
Hardy began this in England with his studies of the 
Wessex people; all the Irish writers have gone on 
with it and have thoroughly localized their creations. 
The second trend reveals a desire to narrow still 
further, and to study man in relation to himself and 
his own stubconsciousness. The writers produce re- 
sults which seem very different, but which spring, how- 
ever, from the same delimiting tendency. It has been 
said that if one comes to know a village one comes to 
know the world; and perhaps it is equally true that if 
one knows oneself one knows the world. 

What has harassed the modern can best be ex- 
pressed by a sentence of Virginia Woolf’s: “The 
strange thing about life is that, though the nature of 
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it must have been apparent to every one for hundreds 
of years, no one has left any adequate account of it.” 
This really expresses the attitude, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of most contemporary writers. Life, it seemed 
to them, had never really been charted; the mind of 
man had never really been charted. So, all together, 
every kind of writer set about doing it; poets, psy- 
chologists, narrative-writers, critics, historians. The 
result seems to be, not that life as a whole has been 
made any more comprehensible for us, but that phases 
of life and of the mind have been depicted and ex- 
plained in a way that seems a little more accurate than 
previous attempts at depicting and explaining. Philoso- 
phers like Freud and Jung have accounted for a bit 
of the life of man in a way that seems to have a sort 
of authenticity and relation to life that philosophies 
never had before; historians like Lytton Strachey give 
the section of history that they study a like authen- 
ticity; writers like James Joyce and Marcel Proust, 
and, to a lesser degree, Dorothy Richardson, describe 
the roots and springs of actions of one or two human 
beings in a manner that has an almost terrifying 
authenticity. 

Somewhere and sometime the two literary trends 
will probably become more connected than they are at 
present. But; at the moment, the regional trend seems 
to be the one most capable of variety. Certainly the 
second, or psycho-analytical trend, will have to branch 
off in a somewhat new form; for with “Ulysses” and 
one or two other books, the probing into the sub- 
conscious has gone about as far as it can go and still 
remain in the realm of literature. Men in their sub- 
consciousness are too much alike for the study of 
many subconsciousnesses to remain interesting; it is 
only in their consciousness that they become differen- 
tiated enough to be varied and interesting: men, like 
trees, are too much alike at their roots really to interest 
anyone except a scientist; it is when they appear above 
ground that they begin to take on every variety. I am 
inclined to believe that the best method for displaying 
the subconscious is, not the narrative, but the puppet 
play, and the present interest in puppet- and marion- 
ette-shows is an attempt, probably unconscious, to use 
an old art in the interest of a new literary trend. 

How far removed contemporary writers of the left 


‘wing are from the realists to whom they are compared 


can well be seen from a comparison of their theories 
and methods. Maupassant considered that a writer 
could not explain the springs of action of anybody re- 
mote in ¢haracter from himself; and certainly the 
present tendency towards digging down to the secret 
springs of the mind seems to be limiting the writer 
to one subject—himself—as is exemplified by the 
present flood of open or concealed autobiographies. 
Our left wing, in reality, is made up of subjective 
writers, and subjective to the narrowest possible 
limits; whereas Flaubert and Maupassant were ob- 
jective writers. A genuine realist has of necessity to 
be an objective writer; and, as such, can not concern 
himself with psychological descriptions or analysis. 
Flaubert and Maupassant gave a perfect illusion of 
reality in their work; and to give this illusion, they 
had to pick and choose carefully from life; so that, as 
Maupassant said, the higher order of realists ought 
really to be called illusionists. ‘The realists,” said he, 
“will endeavor to give us a picture more perfect, more 
striking, more convincing, than reality itself. 

To tell everything is impossible, for it would require 
at least a volume to enumerate the endless, insignificant 
events of a day.” But that is exactly what James 
Joyce has done—filled a volume with the events of a 
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day. Dorothy Richardson fills a volume with the 
events of a somewhat longer space of time, but it takes 
her many volumes to relate the incidents of a couple 
of years in the life of a girl. Marcel Proust in his 
series does something similar. All this is obviously 
the result of a theory of art and truth very different 
from that of the French realists for whom truth con- 
sisted in the production of perfect illusion by follow- 
ing the logic of facts, and not by writing them down 
headlong as they follow one another. What, indeed, 
is most of the writing of the left wing but that thing 
most abhorrent to Flaubert, the history of the writer’s 
life and of his personal emotions? That such im- 
mensely impersonal writers as these two great realists, 
who demanded that art should not be the carrier of 
men’s confessions or confidences—that these writers 
should be the standard by which our intensely sub- 
jective and personal writers are judged by their 
admirers, is really the limit of absurdity. Does it not 
seem as if one group or the other of these writers was 
seriously misunderstood by the critics? 

The significant difference between realism and the 
method that has supplanted it can be seen by a study 
of a like incident as described by each kind of writer. 
I will take the work of the greatest of the realists, 
Flaubert, and that of the most outstanding member 
of our left wing, James Joyce. Both have written 
memorable descriptions of a funeral. In Flaubert’s 
account of the funeral of Madame Bovary, we have 
every significant detail powerfully and realistically 
described; the funeral procession, the moving details 
of the grave-clothes of Madame Bovary, the three 
coffins, the chanting choristers, the lighted candles, 
the priest, the lowering of the coffin into the open 
grave. Throughout nine or ten pages we have nothing 
but the funeral. The funeral was the significant thing ; 
and the description gives us an unforgettable emotion. 
Mr. Joyce takes about thirty pages to present his 
funeral: instead of Flaubert’s objective description 
Joyce presents the streets of Dublin and some people 
on them as they appear, in occasional views through 
the shaded windows, to the occupants of one of the 
mourning carriages. We have the aimless gossip on 
all sorts of topics by the men in the carriage; the 
half-conscious and subconscious thoughts of the chief 
character, Mr. Bloom. We get the funeral subjectively 
presented, so to speak, as it seems to the man at the 
funeral, and not an objective description from the 
point of view of the ideal spectator. Our intellect 
and imagination rather than our emotions are exercised 
by Joyce’s method. A difference of the same kind 
and just as marked can be noted between Booth Tark- 
ington’s account of a party in “Alice Adams” and 
Virginia Woolf’s in “Jacob’s Room.” Booth Tark- 
ington gives a carefully realistic description of the 
party as it might appear to an observer; noting each 
significant thing, and connecting it with the people and 
events of the episode. The result is very good, quite 
the best piece of work in the book. How different 
it is from the party in “Jacob’s Room,” where there 
is not a line of description! The writer does not tell 
us what she is presenting any more than Joyce does; 
she puts the party before us by giving us the conversa- 
tion of people meeting and passing each other in the 
ball-room, by remarks thrown out as the dancers pass 
each other, and the effect of the inconsequent actuality 
of the conversation is most memorable; the party 
passes before us with astonishing authenticity. 

Flaubert asked his pupil, Maupassant, to describe 
in a few sentences some person or object or incident, 
so as to define it exactly and distinguish it from all 
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others of the same race and species. But one of our 
real moderns would not dream of asking a pupil to 
define or describe anything. Instead, he would ask 
him to present a person or an object or an incident, 
so that, without defining it or describing it or even 
naming it, the incident, object, or person, would stand 
for all others of the same race or species. He would 
ask his pupil to represent it by some non-objective 
method, either by conversation, or by noting the sub- 
conscious or half-conscious thoughts of the principal 
character, or by some other indirect method. The 
difference between the two methods is really this: 
realism is life described from the point of view of the 
ideal spectator, while the new method—I have not 
found a term for it—represents life as it affects some 
insignificant person involved in it. 

Writers ambitious of distinction in the left wing 
should carefully study the methods of the very best 
of those writers before they decide to what mast they 
want to nail their colours. The method is indeed most 
difficult and makes a great demand on the intelligence 
and the imagination of both writer and reader. The 
young men who think they are very “advanced” when 
they write sentences like “He glanced shybrightly,” 
“he was a moving whiteness,’ “push sea push sea, 
Susie asado which is a told tray sure,” or when they 
represent the subconsciousness by “jugjug, chach 
chach,” are very far from the understanding of the real 
method ; they have got hold of a few of the trimmings, 
such as are likely to be discarded altogether as the 
method further develops. In that it requires far more 
intellect and discrimination than older methods, it is 
probable that none except highly gifted writers can 
master it. Nobody else, so far, has; and most of the 
efforts that pass for ultra-modernism, and which are 
taken seriously by some of our advanced periodicals 
are, as far as literature is concerned, sheer drivel. 

Mary M. ‘Cotum. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. 


Mr. Everett DEAN Martin observed in “The Mob 
Mind versus Civil Liberty” that a crowd “is a device 
for indulging ourselves in a kind of temporary in- 
sanity by all going crazy together”; that in war “the 
mental processes of an entire people are transformed.” 
War is as devastating to the mind of men as it is to 
the actual scene of conflict. When the historian and 
the scientist turn propagandists; when pacifists be- 
come pro-war and the militarist becomes a pacifist ; 
when socialists become reactionaries and reactionaries 
turn radical; when conservatives who are accustomed 
to pay homage to law and civilized procedure become 
Fascisti, White Guards, or join the Ku Klux Klan, 
it is evident that normal processes of thinking have 
been abandoned. When so many revolutionaries have 
made their peace with the present order, the havoc 
wrought in the crowd-mind is evident. 

War and the Russian upheaval tore the human mind 
from its old intellectual and spiritual moorings. The 
extent of this kind of devastation can never be cal- 
culated. We can only read the record of it in the 
efforts of privileged classes to compress all thinking 
into a common mould, and in the apostasy of those 
who have abandoned honest thinking through fear of 
the crowd-mind. This spiritual decadence is probably 
the greatest casualty of war. It accompanies every 
social upheaval and every great war. It is by no means 
new. The American colonies had scarcely become 
independent of Great Britain when the Federalist 
party, the friend of finance, commerce and manufac- 
ture, sought refuge in the arms of the mother coun- 


try. The “red spectre’ of revolutionary France 
obliterated the memory of the “long train of abuses 
and usurpations” cited in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Federalists were soon launched upon 
a career of intellectual suppression and political re- 
action. When it became evident that the struggle of 
France with her enemies would interfere with the 
commercial profits of New England, reunion with 
Great Britain seemed to be the only escape from a dis- 
ordered world. 

This New England Federalism—of which “Timothy 
Pickering was the kept politician, . . . Harrison Gray 
Otis its spellbinder, Boston its political and Hartford 
its intellectual capital, Harvard and Yale the seminaries 
of its priesthood,” to quote Mr. Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son—represented the herd-interests of the upper 
classes. Apprehensive of France and her liberating 
ideas, Timothy Dwight at Yale thundered at “atheists,” 
those who would make “our wives and daughters the 
victims of legal prostitution.” Theodore Dwight asked 
whether our wives were to be “thrown into the stews,” 
or our children “cast into the world and forgotten.” 
Could “imagination paint anything more dreadful on 
this side of hell’? he asked. Of course, it could not. 
Meanwhile, as Adams wrote, the Federalists of 1808 
had become “a British faction in secret league with 
George Canning,’ and Boston had become a depart- 
ment of the British Foreign Office. The “enemy,” 
Great Britain, had become a friend; the friend, 
France, had become an “enemy.” 

A similar reaction in England had its roots deep in 
economic and political conditions. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the cost of living increased 
enormously. In the twenty years from 1780 to 1800 
the price of wheat increased from 43s. 11%4d. to 127s., 
and there was no relative advance in wages to offset 
this increase. There was a rapid enclosure of the 
public domain, and this was accompanied by a rise in 
rents and the consolidation of small farms into large 
estates. The ancient usages involved in the “right of 
common,” which had been a boon for the masses for 
generations, were practically wiped out by bills hur- 
ried through Parliament. Restricted suffrage and 
glaring inequalities of representation in the House of 
Commons, the domination of boroughs by hereditary 
cliques, the sale of franchises, and the. “Nabobs” 
returning from the East and West Indies to buy seats 
in Parliament, all were indications of the vulgarity and 
corruption of English political circles. In the towns 
“charities were despoiled, and public trusts neglected 
and misapplied ; jobbery and corruption in every form 
were fostered,” wrote Thomas Erskine May. A frac- 
tion of the population of England in the southern coun- 
ties returned one-half the members of the House of 
Commons. In 1793 a majority of the members were 
returned by constituencies the greater number of which 
had less than a hundred voters. Farm-workers, driven 
to the cities by Jand-enclosures, found the early 
factories eager for them. 

England formed a social and economic compound 
of explosives that only required an upheaval like the 
French Revolution to touch it off. The supporters of 
class-privilege were determined to maintain their posi- 
tion, and the crowd-mind of the upper class indulged 
“in a kind of temporary insanity.” The numerous 
radical societies that had sprung up frightened the 
ruling classes, with the result that civil rights were 
destroyed in order to preserve the status quo. Han- 
nah More wrote tracts in which piety and resignation 
were recommended as a solace for the disinherited. 
“Go to church, and look forward to a treasure in 
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heaven,” wrote that pious lady. The sedition acts, 
arbitrary raids and arrests, suppression of mnews- 
papers, seizure of radical books, employment of spies 
and provocateurs, exile and imprisonment of offenders 
and suppression of public meetings which followed, 
recall the state of our own country during the recent 
war. National security leagues were common. Some 
eminent gentlemen organized a society with the de- 
licious title, “The Association for Preserving Liberty 
and Property Against Republicans and Levellers.” 
A toast given at a dinner of gentlemen in West Eng- 
land recalls the impassioned declamations of Timothy 
and Theodore Dwight: “May the tree of liberty be 
transplanted from France to hell, and eternally bear 
as fruit the souls of all republicans.” 

The world was being shaken by the quakes of revo- 
lution, and men everywhere lost their heads. The trials 
of Muir, Palmer, Hardy, Horne Tooke, Henry Red- 
head Yorke and others were accompanied by similar 
incidents on this side of the Atlantic under the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams. The panic of the crowd- 
mind of the upper class was epidemic; it knew no 
frontiers. One hundred years later the revolutionary 
imps and goblins which so affrighted the upper-class 
mind were again conjured up by its mystics and re- 
tainers when they were confronted with the collapse 
of the Russian autocracy. Nothing was missing in 
this revival. Reading the record of the earlier period 
is like reading the record of the modern period. Only 
the dates, names and stage-properties are different. 

Henry Redhead Yorke, who was frightened by the 
rise of revolutionary France, provides an example of 
the radical chastened by imprisonment, and recanting 
many of his former views. The crowd-mind caught 
him in its swirl. A young man of considerable talent, 
who had served the radical cause with a devotion 
which caused his arrest a number of times, he was 
finally sentenced to two years imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of 200 pounds. At Sheffield, where he was 
the recognized leader of the radical societies, 8000 
people were urged by him to “march in a body on 
London.”. He believed that the day had “arrived when 
fanaticism and superstition, deprived of their tinsel 
trappings, and exposed with their natural ugliness to 
the view of mankind, shall slink scowling back to the 
cave of obscurity.” Yorke’s pamphlet, “A Letter to 
the Reformers,” written in his cell in 1798, is one of 
the most pathetic documents of the period. Terrified 
by the increasing military power of the French revo- 
lutionaries, he recoiled from the work of his col- 
leagues in the radical movement. To them he said: 


As it is my wish that my sentiments may be known among 
that description of you, who have been egregiously misled by 
the artifices of demagogues, or by the fatal misapprehension 
and enthusiasm of men like myself; I have taken care to 
unfold them with all. that plainness, simplicity, and regard 
for truth, which your situation and my wishes conspire to 
demand. If you will trouble yourselves to read these few 
pages with the same hearty desire to be informed, as their 
author feels to inform you, we shall not repent of our mutual 
attention. Many of your prejudices will be dissipated, as 
mine have been, and I shall enjoy the singular satisfaction of 
serving my country. 


His whole recantation was based upon French policy 
at home and abroad. He promises to expose “its occa- 
sional departures from and its returns to its deter- 
mined orbit,” being unconscious of the fact that this 
sentence admirably portrayed his own “departures” 
from and “returns” to a normal mental state. The 
“frightful abyss into which you will inevitably be 
precipitated if you suffer French principles to make 
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further progress among you” gave Yorke much con- 
cern; yet in avoiding one abyss he fell into another. 
He had plunged into that mental state where people 
go “crazy together.” 

Yet Yorke had the same justification that modern 
conservatives had in the face of the Russian upheaval. 
How apt would the modern conservative, with his 
fears of revolutionary Russia, consider Yorke’s state- 
ment of French aims as that of 


arming the governed against their governors, of separating 
the people from their magistrates, of exciting them to hostility 
against ancient forms of authority, in order the more effec- 
tually to establish a scheme of universal empire. ... The 
French banner, or in other words, the bloody standard of 
insurrection was to be uplifted in every State, around which 
the idle, the profligate, the blasphemer, and the ignorant were 
to rally. 


Revolution had come into the world without being 
dressed in evening clothes, and Yorke could not recog- 
nize it. It was accompanied with contradictions which 
he could not reconcile, abuses which he abhorred, and 
grotesque manifestations which he could not under- 
stand. Every revolution has its bizarre aspects, and 
the French revolution was certainly not designed in 
an artist’s studio. Look across the channel, pleaded 
Yorke: 


For liberty and equality, they have permitted the licentious 
freedom of a few hundred tyrants, who are the offals of human 
nature; and such as the lowest people brought into play ac- 
cording to the downward progression of civil commotion. 
For universal tolerance they have martyred, imprisoned, or 
banished most exemplary characters.... For general law 
they have established the discipline of the bayonet, and the 
sanguinary codes of general proscription. For unqualified 
liberty of opinion, they imprison or banish every man who 
dares speak against the government, and they have appointed 
a licenser to the public papers. 


In war the ruling cliques representing an old order 
resort to all the expedients Yorke mentions in this 
paragraph. In revolution a new class that has ascended 
to power is forced by circumstances to follow, at least 
for a certain period, the same course. What our 
chastened radical complained of in France prevailed 
in his own country at the moment he wrote. That 
“universal tolerance” for which he pleaded in France 
did not exist in England, while he himself was one 
of the “exemplary characters” who suffered imprison- 
ment. Reason in this matter departed, and yet it re- 
turns for brief periods in this pamphlet. He recog- 
nizes that revolutions generally have their source in 
the “bigoted attachment” of ruling clans “to anti- 
quated forms and to principles borrowed from less 
enlightened ages.” But such observations are only 
flashes of normal and rational thinking. He was over- 
whelmed by the giant forces that were shaking the 
old France and setting old institutions rocking in Eu- 


rope. He was tossed between fear of France and 
loyalty to his former self. Fear conquered and he 
recanted. 


Abandoning reason as a guide, he says: “To reason, 
or to talk of justice before men loaded with every 
sort of crime, and whose hands are yet reeking with 
blood, is to plead the cause of mercy in a den of tigers.” 

Of that radical creed expounded to 8000 cheering 
people at Sheffield, Yorke has, apparently, not even a 
memory. In language that might well have been used 
by his jailors, Yorke calmly wrote: “We have a con- 
stitution to preserve, which the most accomplished 
legislators of antiquity considered as a system more 
to be desired than practised; and which the concur- 
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rent testimony of modern philosophers has applauded, 
as a noble edifice of security and peace.” To avert 
calamity his comrades “must strengthen the arm of 
the government.” What of the reformation of the 
franchise and of Parliament, those two most important 
reforms which the radicals had urged? Yorke pre- 
pares the way for a definite answer. The radicals 
had, he says, been “‘deceived by visionary projects of 
perfection” and by mien who “falsely call themselves 
philosophers. . . . It comes not within the lot of any 
being, individual or politic, to be perfect.” He falls 
back upon the need of a “moral” regeneration of the 
individual; a resource that has been of great consola- 
tion to the advocates of the status quo in every genera- 
tion. This prepares him for his final surrender : 


Till this shall have happened, no real benefit can flow from 
the extension of the elective franchise, or the limitation of 
the duration of Parliament. It might be appealing only from 
one set of corrupt men to another set of the same descrip- 
tion; not from Philip drunk to Philip sober; but from Philip 
drunk to-day, to Philip drunk to-morrow. 


Mr. James Harvey Robinson holds that “there are 
four historical layers underlying the minds of civilized 
men—the animal mind, the child mind, the savage 
mind, and the traditional civilized mind.” In war and 
revolution the civilized layer appears to be submerged 
by the other three and to form a fantastic compound 
that weighs upon the minds of men and produces tem- 
porary mental derangement. Men so afflicted can not 
rise to Emerson’s ideal that “he only who is able to 
stand alone is qualified for society.” 

JAMES ONEAL. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


MatTrHew ARNoLp’s prophecy that Wordsworth and 
Byron would finally emerge as the two pre-eminent 
names in English poetry of the nineteenth century has 
been at least half fulfilled. Wordsworth’s established 
position no longer provides matter for controversy, 
although the dull and forbidding figure of Words- 
worthian tradition is scarcely of a nature to interest 
a generation at whose hands Donne is undergoing the 
rejuvenation that from time to time is the lot of a 
classic. As some one has said, however, it is the ex- 
ception and not the rule that attracts us at the present 
time. Ours are the psychological problems, concerned 
with the springs of creative activity, that proceed from 
the double consciousness of power and sterility. We 
delight in the contemplation of any complex nature, 
prevented by some fatality from attaining free and 
harmonious self-expression. On all these counts, apart 
from his specific inspiration, so little akin to the spirit 
of our time, Wordsworth’s character and poetry 
should afford us material for the kind of pleasure we 
are accustomed to look for in contemporary criticism. 

Wordsworth was born in 1770 and died in 1850. 
He applied himself to poetry with a dogged industry 
from the age of twenty-five to the end of his long 
life. Yet the first thing one notices, on looking at the 
dates of his poems, is that all of his poetical work 
which has any value was produced between the years 
1797 and 1805. Ata generous estimate, a literal thirty 
or forty lines will include everything he wrote in verse 
outside these dates that we can still read with pleasure. 
Out of something over fifty years of continuous produc- 
tion, forty-five were consumed in worthless versifica- 
tion and a progressive dry-rot of the spirit, from which 
sprang mental fungi singularly repellent even in that 
age of airless suffocation, When we breathe the 
atmosphere of the London of those years, as it ema- 


Hampstead circle, through Haydon’s and Leigh Hunt’s 
letters, through every contemporary picture of life, 
even through the essays of Lamb and Hazlitt, it is 
difficult to believe that the sun then ever shone. A pre- 
destined blight, moreover, seemed to accompany the 
extraordinary poetical efflorescence of those decades. 
From none of the several great poets of the period 
have we more than a half or a quarter of what they 
might have been expected to produce. Keats, Shelley, 
Byron were suffocated at the respective ages of 
twenty-five, thirty and thirty-six. Coleridge’s destiny, 
more plainly tragic than Wordsworth’s, led him 
swiftly from his marvellous youth to the premature 
senility of the despairing, pompous and almost obscene 
old man of Carlyle’s sketch; snuffling ‘‘om-m-ject,” 
“sum-m-ject,” as he shuffled about his Highgate house 
of stuffy horror. Wordsworth alone, if we except 
Southey, possessed the strength of character to con- 
tinue writing, when no motive for writing survived, 
with an obstinate lack of self-respect that preserved 
him from Coleridge’s fate, and ensured his reputa- 
tion for respectability with his own and subsequent 
generations. 

With some such reflection one is tempted to dismiss 
the matter. But Wordsworth’s natural genius was at 
once so powerful and so remote from the influences of 
the Zeitgeist, that his collapse has rather the tragic 
interest of an inner disaster than of a spirit crushed 
by an unsympathetic age. There is scarcely a poem 
written towards the end of his truly productive period 
that does not contain evidence of a losing fight, and 


of his struggles to persuade himself that the patient 


acceptance of a defeat will turn it into victory. The 
closing portion of the famous Ode, the “years that 
bring the philosophic mind,” is best known in this 
connexion. In “Peele Castle” the universal mourning 
of humanity changes even more abruptly into the voice 
of edification: 


So once it would have been'tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone which nothing can restore; 

A deep distress hath humanized my Soul. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patience cheer... 


In the “Ode to Duty” we find a particularly frank and 
pathetic explanation of the advantages of conventional 
morality : 


Me this unchartered freedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance-desires: 


I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


It is needless to quote other examples of this kind 
of spiritual cowardice, which, petrified into dogma, is 
inherent in every poem of his later years and consti- 
tutes the whole substance of that Wordsworthian 
philosophy which the English people of the nineteenth 
century found so much to their taste. 

Wordsworth was not the only poet of that romantic 
era who had a loss to bewail. We have Coleridge’s 
ode with its heart-breaking cry of spiritual degenera- 
tion; and Keats’s complaint, “To know the change, and 
feel it, when there is none to heal it, was never said 
in rhyme” seems, when we turn over a few pages of 
Byron or Shelley, to lack justification. For some 
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reason it is impossible to write on the lyric poetry of 
regret and anguish over the passage of time, without 
falling into either sentimentality or satire. This emo- 
tion must be expressed directly and poetically, or not 
at all; thus the great romantic poets of that epoch 
expressed it; and thus Wordsworth in his moments of 
nobility expressed it, but with an added power pecu- 
liarly his own, that lifted his poetry of that kind above 
the poetry of pathos, unbearably beautiful as this at 
its best may be, to the atmosphere and accents of great 
tragic poetry. In this lies his true and unique great- 
ness; for no other poet has possessed his tragic vision 
of the fore-ordained and universal cause of the mourn- 
ing of man, fallen from his first estate to reap in tears 
where he has sown in joy, and expiate in sorrow the 
rejoicing of his birth. In this respect his place is with 
the great mystic poets, with Blake or Holderlin rather 
than with Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, or even Milton. 

Nevertheless, we have only to compare him with his 


great contemporary Blake to throw into relief his 


essential humanity. Both drew their inspiration from 
those regions of perpetual felicity whose air we 
breathe in childhood and whose images sometimes 
recur to us in sleep. In Blake that inspiration was 
joyous, but in Wordsworth’s poetry it awakens the 
indefinable echoes of calamity. The pangs of memory 
and regret had no place in that world of unearthly 
brightness and clarity where Blake’s imagination dwelt ; 
and it is this that renders his poetry different from all 
other poetry; that deprives it of all perspective and 
sometimes, we feel, of human significance. Whatever 
reality is symbolized in our use of the word innocence, 
we recognize it by its attributes, and Blake, the most 
innocent of men, moved without fear through the 
chaos and horror of creation. Fear has been termed 
the primary human emotion: and it must also claim 
first place in the tale of human woe, since fear is the 
only form of suffering compensated by no inward illu- 
sion of grandeur ; whose life, rather, is the death of our 
self-esteem; whose very essence is the disintegration, 
not the refining, of the soul; and which is not subject 
to time, since fear, which is the fear of death, can 
only end with the actualization of what is feared. The 
only other. human sorrow which lies beyond the con- 
solation of hope is the sense of irretrievable loss. In 
this emotion, however, nobility is always inherent; it 
is further subject to time; and though in this very 
quality resides its acutest anguish, that anguish is not 
properly its own, but springs from fear, born with the 
first premonition of approaching death. These two 
passions, separate or intertwined, implicit or explicit, 
form the very texture of Wordsworth’s greatest poetry, 
transmuting his mystical vision of man and nature 
into an emotion at once so beautiful and guilt-laden 
that our hearts sink within us. The agony of loss 
is too evident in his poetry to require emphasis; and 
surely from no poet but Wordsworth ever issued such 
unrelieved accents of nameless terror: 


My former thoughts returned: the fear that kills; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 


. . o'er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness. . 
Remained... . 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 


.. No familiar shapes 


My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass. 


Curiously enough, the first of Wordsworth’s poems 
not entirely descriptive is entitled “Guilt and Sorrow”; 
and “Peter Bell” is, in this connexion, an extraor- 
dinarily suggestive document. Much of Blake’s poetry, 
shrouded in the “gross darkness of the inner sepulchre,” 
is surcharged with the guilt and unutterable woe of 
all creation, but he is as far from all sense of personal 
guilt as the Christ of the Gospels. Beneath Words- 
worth’s superficial tranquillity crowded all the mon- 
sters of original sin, and that vision of celestial 
innocence, in whose radiance Blake lived his life of un- 
earthly joy, awoke in him not only desperate grief but 
the anguish and horror of personal guilt: 


High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised. 


Poetry, however, is justified of herself; and it was 
the very sense of infinite space and time, fraught with 
the ceaseless passion of mankind, stretching between 
himself and man’s primal bliss, that transfused Words- 
worth’s poetry with the richness and incommunicable 
melancholy of earthly life, and saturated his vision of 
that bliss, seen from a distance, with a human and 
tragic, not an inhuman, sorrow. Tears are almost an 
integral part of Blake’s poetry, and there are few in 
Wordsworth. But “a tear is an intellectual thing,” 
born of pity, not suffering; and its significance is not 
that of tragedy: “You think I’ll weep; no I’ll not 
weep: ...I1 should even die with pity, to see another 
thus.” Before tragedy was, the angels fell; and al- 
though Blake, the least tragic of poets, brooding in 
the darker moments of his ecstasy above the suffering 
of humanity, shed tears of love and sorrow, his love 
and sorrow were the inhuman love and the inhuman 
sorrow of an angel. To say that Blake’s poetry has 
the beauty of the sun shining through a cloud, and 
Wordsworth’s that of a distant cloud on which the 
sun is shining, is as good an image as another to con- 
vey the respective emotions they arouse; and it is of 
interest that among ordinary readers of Blake the 
lines best known and liked are those few in which the 
perspective broadens and the. light grows fainter, as 
the voice of human longing and regret transfigures the 
actual landscape of his imagination: 


O what land is the Land of Dreams? 
What are its mountains, and what are its streams? 


Ah, Sunflower weary of time. 
The lost traveller’s dream under the hill. 


Yet we have only. to recall a line or two of Words- 
worth, breathing somewhat the same sense of im- 
mortal richness, immortal mystery and immortal loss—- 


But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 


and it becomes apparent that they inhabited different 
worlds. What for Blake were at most the sorrows of 
a temporary exile, were for Wordsworth the mortal 
throes of irreparable disaster. This earth was his 


-home, almost as truly as it has been for any of the 


great poets of humanism, and, like theirs, his suffer- 
ing found expression in poetry of a humanly tragic 
significance. 

But if the composite nature of his genius bore the 
marvellous flower of his poetry, we must also hold 
it accountable for his premature decay. The sources 
of his inspiration sprang from eternity, not from hu- 
manity. Though the quality of his grief was human 
and its expression tragic, the cause of it lay in crea- 
tion itself; and the very distance from which he saw 
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the shining of eternal felicity, that distance which re- 
veals itself in the tremendous and overburdened 
accents of his poetry, already laden with a sense of 
mortal loss, lengthened till at last there was no more 
to be seen. Nor could he find in himself anything to 
take its place. The human birthright of a Shake- 
speare or Goethe, even of a Milton, was not, as I have 
said, truly his. Often in his verse, indeed, the primal 
human passions found utterance in lines of a concen- 
trated intensity, sometimes almost Dantesque, as in a 
line already quoted: 


Hope that is unwilling to be fed; 


or 
Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grief. 


It is hard to believe that the tragic insight of such a 
line as this last could be the fruit of anything but that 
profound human experience and mode of feeling which 
produce a great dramatic writer. But though it would 
perhaps be unfair to say that Wordsworth was not 
aware of the value of such lines after he had written 
them, we can not help concluding from the evidence 
that when the force that controlled him took his pen 
and wrote, it wrote of many matters which were quite 
outside his normal comprehension. If ever there was 
an “inspired” poet, it was Wordsworth, a man whose 
only conscious talent was a talent for writing plati- 
tudes, and whose only conscious virtue was industry. 
Style is largely a matter of conscious intellect; and 
Wordsworth’s conscious style may be found in 
“Vaudracour and Julia” or “The Excursion.” Thus 
only can be explained those uniquely comic transitions, 
as though some ventriloquist were causing a clown to 
repeat verses from the book of Job intermittently amid 
his patter. 

But the failing of that inspiration is beyond human 
analysis. Life can be interpreted with truth from an 
infinite number of approaches; and it is possible that 
for the moralist and psychologist a study of Words- 
worth’s early life and character may throw some light 
on his spiritual collapse. Of his poems, regarded from 
this point of view, “Peter Bell” in particular will repay 
careful reading: and it is surprising that it has so far 
been neglected by the psycho-analysts. The truths of 
criticism, however, lie elsewhere. Wordsworth him- 
self has given us in two lines the conclusion of the 
matter : 

A power is gone which nothing’€an restore; 
A deep distress hath humanized my Soul. 


Thereafter, despite his passionate attempts to console 
himself, his life was over: 


Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 


Those palms were never within his reach, and the 
deserted mansion of Wordsworth’s heart was as empty 


of humanity as it was of humanism. Had such lines. 


as “They pity me, and not my grief” proceeded from 
a co-ordinated being; had the failure of his early 
inspiration been succeeded by those other more human 
powers of which “The Affliction of Margaret” and 
many other poems give us more than a promise; had 
his soul indeed been humanized, we might have had 
another English poet whom we could rank with Mil- 
ton. But the human figures in his early poetry owed 
their superhuman passion, their dream-like and gigan- 
tic stature, their weighted gestures and their primeval 


mourning, to the far light of eternity against which 
they were seen. When this was withdrawn, the very 
substance of life faded from before his eyes, and a 
pompous, stupid old gentleman stumbled on to the 
end of his long life, writing up a daily journal inter- 
spersed with views on current politics; and in verse, 
since he had grown accustomed to it. Occasionally he 
read, for purposes of revision, the productions of his. 
youth, and his eyes must sometimes have fallen, among 
others, on the well-known lines: 


So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 


justice requiring of their author that his life should 
provide thereon the complete, the final comment. 
Joun Hors. 


ZACHARIAH JONES. 

As we stepped into the rowboat, I looked out over the 
lake; apple-green it was, without a ripple, and crossed 
from shore to shore with broad bands of purple. On the 
closely-wooded shores the trees appeared purple, while 
those along the hill-tops seemed quite black. Only the 
open fields were green, except where the ripened grain 
stood in great golden patches. Above, great masses of 
fleecy white clouds floated in the clear blue sky. 

“What does it matter if the fish don’t bite on such a 
day as this!” I said to my small son, William. 

“But the fish gotta bite,’ said Zachariah Jones. “See 
this minner?” holding up a lively chub, with which he 
deftly baited my hook. 

“Why, yes. What splendid bait you have to-day!” 

“Yep. Caught’m down stream. Fished all night for’m. 
Hed ter ketch ev’ry one on hook. Water too high ter 
use net. Nebber got home till four ’clock’n mornin’.” 

“Well, you didn’t have much time to sleep, did you?” 

“Sleep? Fer two hours? That’d just been a ’naggra- 
vation. Nope. Routed th’ old woman out’n made her 
hoe pertaters with me till time get breakfus’.” 

Zack, as he was commonly called, never used two syl- 
lables where one would do. He had an impediment in his 
speech. Some might say it was a hare-lip; but it wasn’t 
a hare-lip. Others might say he was tongue-tied; but he 
wasn’t tongue-tied. He had an impediment in his speech, 
and without this impediment, Zack would not have been 
Zack. 

Zack skilfully cast the minnow, then turned to bait 
the other hook. For years he had been our fishing com- 
panion. I had watched him grow from childhood to boy- 
hood, from youth to manhood. He took an interest in 
the entire family, and had taught the boys to fish and 
shoot. What happy hours we spent listening to Zack’s 
tales of fishing and hunting; and how the children’s eyes 
bulged until they realized that Zack’s stories were never 
meant to be believed! Their sole purpose was to amuse. 
No work was too hard for Zack and his brothers. They 
trapped muskrats and sold the skins; caught whitefish 
through the ice; shot ducks, partridges and prairie 
chickens; chopped down trees and sawed therh into fire 
wood. This they did for a livelihood during the winter. 
During the summer they subsisted on fish—and us. They 
were boys of fine habits, and their speech, though un- 
couth, was never unclean. In his youth Zack was lean, 
but strong and sinewy. He had a shambling gait; his 
shoes looked roomy enough for two pairs of feet. He was 
indescribably awkward, always choosing the most diffi- 
cult way to achieve his object. He would jump from the 
launch into a rowboat, land upon a loose cushion on the 
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seat, and fall sprawling to the floor. He was always the 
first to reach shore. Usually, in his haste, he would 
clamber up the bank with his arms full of packages, and, 
the loose soil giving way beneath him, would fall back 
on the beach almost covered with sand, pebbles, cooking- 
utensils, etc. His hands were usually ornamented with 
strips of adhesive plaster. Zack always fished in his 
shirt-sleeves and vest, in every sort of weather. His vest 
pockets were full of fish hooks and guimps, while his 
trousers’ pockets bulged with knives, wires, strings, and 
even live frogs, which he sometimes used for bait. 

Silence reigned for some time, broken only by the thud 
of the minnow as the line was cast, or the swish as we 
pulled it through the water. Suddenly, a rapt expression 
on Zack’s face drew my attention to Will. 

“That’s a fish sure,” said Zack. “Give ’m plenty o’ line. 
Steady, steady! Now jerk ’m! Don’t give ’m no slack. 
Keep’m com’n. Keep’m com’n.” 

Will’s face was flushed as he rapidly pulled the line in, 
hand over hand. 

“There! Let’m run—give’m line. Hold’m steady now 
er he'll fool yer. Fish knows more ’bout boys’n boys 
knows about fish. Soon’s he stops runnin’, pull’m in 
quick !” 

Will obeyed implicitly. The fish appeared on top of the 
water. 

“Keep’m comin’. Keep’m comin’,” in great excitement; 
and Zack’s huge brown hand shot out and grabbed the 
fish. He proceeded to extract the hook with a running 
commentary: “Fine fish, Bill. Yer landed’m cause yer 
done jest what I tole yer. What d’ye think happened th’ 
other mornin’? I was woke up by ’norful noise in my 
curcumber patch. Went down there’n foun’ two pick’rel, 
fatter’n this’n, layin’ on ther sides dead. They'd et up 
mos’ all my curcumbers’n jes’ rolled over’n died with 
indergestion.” 

Although this was said in the most serious manner 
imaginable, it brought the never-failing laugh with which 
Will greeted all Zack’s stories. Zack smiled contentedly 
and went on with his work. 

A sudden breeze brought the white-caps dancing about 
us, and I looked up to find the white clouds turned to 
grey and purple and the trees rustling and quivering. 

“Storm’s comin’,’ said Zack, “ov’r Bramleigh way— 
comin’ pret’ fast. ’Mos’ dinn’r time, en’way. Bett’ go 
in.” Without a by-your-leave he lifted the anchor and 
rowed to shore. 

Zack was a famous cook; he took great pride in dress- 
ing the fish and cooking them over a glowing bonfire, 
always giving us the benefit of his comments: “See that 
knife? Ain’t none like it. Bes’ steel, sharp’s razor. 
Don’t lend that t’ nobody. Nope. Takes skin off ’n 
leaves fish jes’ like shinin’ silver. See?” He held the 
fish in his hand underneath the water. It did gleam like 
silver. 

Usually Zack preferred to eat the cold meat which 
we brought along. One day we had a particularly fine 
piece of rare roast beef. Seeing him heap his plate with 
fish, I said: “Zack, why don’t you take a piece of the 
roast beef?” 

“When I want m’ meat raw,’ was the scornful reply, 
“T’ll eat it right off’n th’ block.” 

He took a keen interest in all that went on; sometimes 

even joining in the conversation as he passed the coffee, 
fish, potatoes and corn: “Yer corn aint’s good’s las’ 
year. Nex’ week I’ll bring yer some’r mine. Thai’s 
corn”; or “We miss Dor’thy this year. Couldn’t she eat 
more corn’n en’one yer ever seen?” with a laugh; or 
“Say, Mis’ Leslie oughter be here. Gee! wasn’t ’t funny 
when she nearly fell in aft’r that fish sh’ lost?” 
One day we were discussing my cousin, who was com- 


ing to make us a visit. Bob was an ardent fisherman and 
had fished many times with Zack. Zack listened with a 
satisfied smile, but made no comments until after luncheon. 
Then, as we began to fish, he commenced: “I’m orful 
glad Bob’s comin’. Like Bob; he ain’t like some er them 
city fellers,” in a tone of contempt, “thinks they knows 
it all! Why, some of ’em comes up here’n thinks 
all they gotter do’s to throw minner in th’ water to ketch 
fish; just like it was wheat pit where all the yaps’r 
waitin’ to take hook. It’s harder to ketch fish’n to make 
money. Bob’s diff’rent.” 

“Zack,” said my small boy, who was particularly strong 
on the proprieties, “don’t you think it would be better to 
call him Mr. Mansfield instead of Bob?” 

A. look of astonishment passed over Zack’s 
“Mitta Man’field! Mitta Man’field! 
him Mitta Man’field? 
Jones.” 

He was quick to do a kindly deed for those he liked. 
He overheard me say, one day, that I had seen a beautiful 
red honeysuckle and wanted one for my _ wild-flower 
garden. 

“Tell me where’t is ’n I’ll get it for yer.” 

“But you can’t. It is growing on the fence at Cedar 
Crest Farm.” 

“Huh, yer show me where ’tis ’n when Mitta Cedar 
Crest gets up’n mornin’, he won’t fin’ nuttin’ but hole in 
ground.” I did not describe the location, but a week later 
he brought me a fine red honeysuckle. 

The natives watched us with observant eyes. Any 
feeling of superiority which they thought they detected 
in a “summerer” was fatal to that “summerer’s” happi- 
ness. Here, as in most American hamlets, each person 
thought everybody was as good as anybody else and per- 
haps he was a little better. “Them summerers is all right,” 
they were fond of saying, ‘‘s’long’s they don’t put on no 
airs with us.” One autumn morning a neighbour’s barn 
burned down, and I said to Zack: “A pity, wasn’t it?” 

“Yep,” in an indifferent tone. 

“How do you think it happened?” 

“Well, I do’ wanta say nuttin’ ’gainst Mitta Mawton, 
but he tried to sell th’ place; had lot of surance on it’n 
well, I do’ wanta say nuttin’ ’gainst Mr. Mawton but” 
and now he seemed almost to explode in his excitement, 
“if that’d a happened to me I’d a bin in penitentiary fore 
now.” 

Some years before we were amazed to learn, upon 
our arrival, that Zack had married. I can not tell why 
it seemed so indescribably funny to us; but marriage had 
never entered into our scheme of life for him. But so 
it was. Zachariah Jones was married. We recalled his 
superior attitude when his brother had married the pre- 
ceding year. 

“Suppose you'll be the next to go,” I had said to him. 

“Nope. When a man’s single he does what he wants. 
When he’s married he can’t do nuttin’.”. So we chaffed 
him. 

“Zack, I hear you’re married.” 

‘Yep 

“How do you like it?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t know? How strange!” 

“Well, I nebber bin inside church ’n all m’ life ’till I 
got married. Hed t’ go t’ church t’ get married. Nebber 
had doctor’n m’ life ’till I got married, ’n ’en got sick, 
hed t’ have doctor.” It was a long speech for Zack, and 
he kept on muttering something that sounded like “Dunno. 
whether like it’r not.” 

“Cheer up, Zack. Better times are coming. You look 
well-fed. The wife must be a good cook.” 

“Yep,’”’ and he lapsed into silence. He did look well- 


face: 
Why would I call 
Nobody nebber call me Mitta 
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fed, and prosperous, for he had not only put on flesh, 
but he had a gleaming gold front tooth. But much of his 
cheerfulness and ready humour were gone. 

“What is the matter, Zack?” I said to him very seri- 
ously. 

“Nuttin’”; then after a long pause, “Can’t sleep. Lay 
’wake nights thinkin’! Nebber did that afore. Bein’ 
married’s nuff to make a feller think.” But I wasn’t satis- 
fied. I wondered if they got along well, what his thoughts 
were, and how he looked on life. I missed the frank and 
ready smile of my fishing companion. 

Another year passed and the first bit of news we re- 
ceived on returning to the country was that Zack had 
a bouncing boy several months old. 

“Fine boy,” he said, “Yes, sir! Named ’m fer Bill, 
’cause he’s finest boy I know. Willum Man’field Junior 
Jones. But I tell ye, I mos’ lost th’ old woman. Why 
I couldn’t eat ’r sleep las’ summer. Sure thought she 
was er goin’ to die.” After that Zack expanded. 

“Yep. Th’ old woman cooks good ’s me. Keeps th’ 
house good too. Y’ought t’ see how clean she keeps th’ 
boy, an’ I don’ care if sh’ does bring’m up t go t’ 
church.” Then, “Say, I gonna take yer to th’ head er the 
lake *n show yer where them red-wing blackbirds builds 
their nests. Ever seen ’em? Jest ’bove th’ water on th’ 
reeds en’ they rocks jes’ like a baby’s cradle.” 

Now Zack’s ambition seems to be realized, for “Willum 
Man’field Junior Jones” is guide and fisherman. He is 
more taciturn than his father, but, as Zack says, “Times 
is changed ’n people isn’t what they used to be.” 

HELEN Swirt. 


THE WIVES OF KING SOLOMON. 

IV. FOUR DAYS WAITING. 
TuHRouGH the streets of Jerusalem Solomon was rambling. 
Idly and leisurely the King’s son sauntered along. It was 
a glorious spring day when Jerusalem and its environs 
stood as one great flower-garden. And Solomon absorbed 
the great beauty around him with all his senses, and his 
heart expanded in the wealth of fragrance. He was 
steeped in song, and his rapture exultantly gathered within 
him into sublime words. 

Suddenly he stopped short, forgetting song and rejoic- 
ing within him and in the beauty about him. His eye was 
captured by a young maiden who was coming toward him. 
Well-rounded was her form and not very tall, and her 
brown face was the setting for her great wonderful eyes— 
like two small restless seas—enclosed by long, curling 
lashes. Solomon stood still, allowing her to pass by, and 
turned upon her the beams of his enrapt gaze. And 
she passed by with beating heart and blushing face for 
she knew that it was Solomon, the King’s son, who thus 
regarded her. Nor did she venture even to glance back 
at him lest people should say she had cast eyes upon the 
King’s son. But Solomon could not tear his gaze from 
her, for she was no less exquisite from behind, and her 
bearing and the motions of her limbs were intoxicating. 
And Solomon stood as if rooted until she vanished from 
his sight. Only then he roused himself as from a 
wondrous vision and was amazed that he had not followed 
her. At once he betook himself after her; but. when he 
came to the turn whence she had disappeared, she was no 
longer within view. And because the streets radiated 
from that point like the rays of a star, he did not know 
where to seek her. In his impatience he blamed and 
harshly berated himself for having lost her. And then 
he vowed that he would yet find her. 

When thick darkness descended upon the streets and 
houses and gardens, he left the spot;. but with the first 
pale glimmer of dawn he returned. All the long day he 


stood there. 
and his nerves quivered in expectant impatience. 


So it was, too, on the second and on the third day. — 


And it mattered not to him that the inhabitants of that 
quarter left their callings and their work in curiosity at 
the King’s son who had become as a keeper of their vine- 
yards. But on the fourth day, when evening was slowly 


falling, he beheld her coming toward him, and with one 


wild leap he was close to her. She was not frightened 
by his violence, but she stood abashed; and lowering her 


lashes over her restless deep-sea eyes, she murmured — 


softly, “I could no longer bear to see you waiting.” He 
did not marvel at her words; he only cried out in mad 
ecstasy, caught her up in his arms and sped to the palace 
by the shortest road. 

And when on the morrow he brought her to Avia his 
first wife, that she might interpret to her the nature of 
man, Avia uttered these mocking words, “Four days he 
stood and waited, and upon his hands he carried you in 
wild haste to his bed, but to-day he reflects, ‘What a fool 
I have been!’” 

“That is not true,” said Solomon. 

But Avia replied, “Would you again undergo to-day 
the long wait for her? To-day you will yet go in search 
of your fifth wife. Oh, I am as certain of it as I am of 
what I will tell her.” 

Davin PInsx1. 
(Translated from the Yiddish by Anna K. Pinski.) 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


ITALIANS, AMERICANS AND OTHERS. 
Sirs: In the sultry lassitude of the late afternoon, as I loi- 
tered near the Duomo in Florence, I suddenly saw four 
travel-stained and careless figures sprawled over the low 
stone ledge which runs along the foot of the Campanile. 
They were wanderers from Germany, as I suspected from 
their long hair, the guitar one of them carried, the short 
breeches to the knee, the sandals, the absence of cigarettes 
from their mouths, now at a moment when after the long 
tramp a cigarette would have been more than usually 
heavenly. They had reached Florence at last, their ex- 
pression seemed to say, after a hard pilgrimage over the 
hot white roads, past the great mountains of the Trentino, 
through the long, flat, sultry stretch of the Lombardy 
plain, and over the green, irregular Tuscan hills. They 
had no Rucksack, nothing to carry except their guitar and 
the clothes they wore. Probably they had come from 
Munich, perhaps from some place still farther north, 
sleeping at nights or in the afternoons in fields and woods. 
I was shocked to think how much discomfort they must 
have stood, now in the very middle of summer, when 
more than at any other time the Italians do nothing. But 
I had realized in a few hours that to travel by train in 
Italy might be attended with still more hardship. I was 
bound for Salzburg, where the Music Festival was about 


‘to start. It was the first of August, and all Florence was 


flying to the North and to the mountains. Impossible to 
get a seat in the train, although, curiously enough, there 
seemed seats and to spare. But there is something pecu- 
liarly enigmatic about the disposition of places in an 
Italian train. You peer into the carriage; by incredible 
good fortune a seat seems to be free; you approach it 
warily; but in some mysterious, invisible way it is im- 
mediately occupato. You have the conviction that as 
soon as you turn your back it will be free again; but 
this, I admit, is a point that can never be finally proved. 
I suspect the migratory Italian of a capacity for multi- 
plying himself by fission. At any rate it is natural that, 
travelling during the night into the dreadful, just and 


His eyes wearied of the steady watching, ‘a 
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energetic North, he should desire to recline on two little 
portions of seat rather than on one. His good humour 
in proving, a little wearily, that your eyes deceive you in 
the matter of seats is only equalled by the complacency 
with which he lolls asleep in his corner while you inter- 
mittently doze on your feet in the corridor. So I stood 
and so I dozed for twelve precarious hours, with intervals 
in which a ticket-collector, eternally recurring like Nietz- 
sche’s universe a billion times speeded up, pealed in my 
ear the word “Biglieiti,” then, rising hopefully, “Fahrkar- 
ten,’ and finally, in a sort of despair, “Ticket.” 

The flat plains of Lombardy began to take shape in the 
dawn; Modena, Mantua, finally Verona in its lovely shal- 
low valley, spreading casually its thin network of houses, 
the warp and woof of a town that has never been drawn 
together, the dream of a city rather than a city—all fell 
behind. Soon the mountains began to rise before me: 
in ten minutes they had closed all around. I realized 
that there were no more olives, laurels and myrtles, that 
the cypresses were becoming fewer and fewer. At last 
they disappeared altogether, and there was nothing but 
forests of tall pines, the first pines I had seen for five 
months, climbing up the sides of mountains through whose 
gorges violent little streams rushed headlong, tumbling 
over themselves in their haste, their waters of a clear 
Northern green. The change was so sudden that I could 
not understand why everybody did not immediately say 
“Guten Tag” instead of “Buon giorno.’ But several 
hours were still to pass before I came to the distinctively 
German part of the Trentino, where, above all the public 
places, the appropriate legend is given in both languages. 

At Trento, after a twelve hours wait, I at last found 
a place in a compartment ballasted by one American to 
six light Italians. He had come all the way from the 
Western States, “six thousand miles from Los Angeles,” 
and he was the serious and edifying type of American. 
In Rome and Naples he had picked up many lessons from 
the monuments of past splendour; as, for instance, that 
an efficient business nation is on the whole better without 
too much past and too much beauty. He was glad, how- 
ever, that he had seen Italy; otherwise he could not have 
understood its people, and have realized exactly what 
they need to bring them in line with more advanced 
peoples. The spectacle of the Roman Catholic Church 
ir its full power had shown him clearly what he had 
always suspected, the superiority of the Methodist per- 
suasion; and he would be able, he said, when he returned 
to his native town, to confirm people in their beliefs on 
this important point. He was bound for Berlin; then 
for London; in ten days for America. He travelled with 
a camera, and in his journey through the Trentino snapped 
the more noteworthy mountains. 

For the English and the Scots, travelling on the Con- 
‘tinent has added one more disconcerting novelty to the 
many which it had before; they are all put down indif- 
_ ferently, in Italy, Austria, anywhere one goes, as Ameri- 
cans. If one speaks the English language, the assumption 
of porters, waiters, chambermaids, of all the bizarre army 
of useful and useless people one meets, is that one comes 
from America. It gives one the queer impression that 
one’s nationality has been lost in some unintentional joke. 
I had to meet two Scottish friends at Salzburg. I went 
to their hotel, enquired of the porter, and was told that 
there was nobody there of British birth. Then in a sud- 
den burst of enlightenment he exclaimed: “Ach, die 
Amerikaner\” In my journey from Innsbruck to Salz- 
burg I met a young Austrian from Vienna. He immedi- 
ately enquired in the faltering, calf-like English which 
South Germans speak, about life in New York. I told 
him I knew as little as he about it; that I was a Scotsman. 
“Ach, yes, Dublin is your grand town,” he replied. I 


substituted Edinburgh, and to console him for his dis- 
illusionment I mentioned that I wrote for one or two 
American journals. It turned out that he was an admirer 
of the Saturday Evening Post—‘a lofely paper, so gross! 
Do you write in it?’ “In America man makes much 
money,” he continued. “Here not. Here is not enough 
hotels. In Switzerland—there is much. I am come 
already now from there. But in twenty years; then 
Austria will be full hotels so as in Switzerland. Booti- 
ful, comfortable hotels.” He remained silent for a while, 
looking with disapproval at the hotelless mountains. Then 
he said suddenly in a disappointed voice, “You not write 
for Saturday Evening Post?’ and in a little while, “When 
I have the money I would go to America.” 

On my way back from Innsbruck to Florence it was 
again my fortune to encounter two Americans. They 
were fleeing from Munich, full of tales about German 
ingratitude for kindness received, convinced that there 
was no poverty in Germany, and, I decided after listening 
to them for a while, disappointed because there was not. 
They told pathetic little stories of trying to help poor 
artists, and of finding none who needed help. “We tried 
to do him good” recurred so often in their conversation 
that I began to wonder what strange aim had brought 
them to Europe; an aim no doubt kind enough, but 
evidently uninformed by intelligence. Again and again 
they were deceived. They helped and helped, and the 
artists, dining at the best restaurants, lapped up every- 
thing and asked for more. They complained bitterly that 
the Ruhr refugees lived in Bavaria on the fat of the land, 
the children wearing rich clothes, whole families drinking 
beer from nine o’clock in the morning till midnight; and 
I was invited to marvel at, the fact that refugees should 
have anything to eat and drink at all. But this was not 
the only grudge they had; it seems that the German 
Government were unnaturally supporting these refugees, 
thus taking the bit out of the mouth of aspiring philan- 
thropy. “There is no poverty in Germany!” they repeated, 
although I, who had lived there more than a year, gave 
instance after instance from my own experience of pov- 
erty among the professional classes, of families living for 
years with one meat meal a week, of professional men 
who had not been able to buy a single article of clothing 
since the beginning of the war. But they did not believe 
it; they had been hurt in their dearest hopes. There was 
no poverty in Germany! “But is there none in America?” 
I asked at last, perplexed that they should run around 
Europe to find something which is distributed on the 
whole so efficiently all over the world. They admitted 
that there was, much more than in Germany. Neverthe- 
less, they were bound for France. There, they proclaimed 
with confidence, poor people bloomed in every village. I 
left them struggling with a porter at Verona, thwarted ~ 
philanthropy in all their gestures. ' 

Suddenly I remembered the ragged wanderers whom I 
had seen squatting against Giotto’s Campanile. What 
possible comprehension, I asked myself, between these 
youths who wander down through Italy and back on the 
equivalent of a few dollars, knowing mysteries of poverty 
so subtle that a man habitually rich can not even imagine 
them, and these two Americans, so clearly motivated by a 
superficially altruistic impulse, but so hopelessly obsessed 
by the notion that help can be given without understand- 
ing or imaginative sympathy, needing nothing but a full 
pocket? I forgot to say that in the early stages of our 
conversation I had mentioned the Freeman as an en- 
lightened and liberal American review. “I fear you must 
discount nine-tenths of what appears in that paper,” one 
of them replied; “the editor is Max Eastman, is he not?” 
They shook their heads. I, also. I am, etc., 

Florence, Italy. Epwin Murr. 
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THE THEATRE. 


MAX REINHARDT. 


Ir is difficult to write about a producer like Max 
Reinhardt, because, in order to understand him, one 
must analyse his astonishing personality. His great 
influence upon the development of the European stage, 
and the inspiration he has been, and is still, to play- 
wrights and actors alike, give interest to an inquiry in- 
to the hidden principles that direct his work, and lead 
to an understanding of that central energy whose 
vibrations have been felt far beyond the shores of 
Europe. 

This central energy is, in truth, the soul of a highly 
gifted actor, who, unable to realize fully his dramatic 
conceptions within the compass of his own body, does 
so through the bodies of others. This type of genius 
closely resembles that other peculiarly compounded 
one, the dramatic poet, who also is something of an 
actor; and the more he is an actor, the more he ap- 
proaches greatness as a dramatist. The dramatic poet 
weaves his pattern out of events and characters; he 
does this by creating an illusion out of dovetailed roles 
and connected, powerful dramatic situations. The 
divine inspiration that casts its spell upon the work is, 
of course, the secret of the creative genius. I am well 
aware that all this does not apply to the creative genius 
of Shakespeare or of Moliére, but only to their partic- 
ular situation and to the form in which their poetic 
genius manifests itself; a form so very different from 
that which holds the hymnic thoughts of a Shelley or 
Whitman, or the epic invention of a Richardson or 
Balzac. 

The twin-brother of the born dramatic poet is the 
born producer. But the latter’s position is more 
peculiar still; and fate’s handicap which prevents him 
from being what he otherwise would have been is, in 
his case, even greater; perhaps this is so in order that 
his productive powers may be stored up in a source to 
be tapped later. If the dramatic poet’s visions are 
representative, such as the actor expresses by appro- 
priate movements of his body—a means of expression 
denied to the poet—and if, instead, his mastery of 
language furnishes him the means of being a super- 
actor and of making others, who are gifted with the 
requisite physical attributes, represent his conceptions, 
then the position of the producing genius is still more 
anomalous, for he is denied even the power of language 
for creative purposes. Analogously, the dramatist com- 
pels his contemporaries and posterity to realize his 
phantasms, just as the producer imposes his personal, 
individual conception. He does this by conveying his 
own more pronounced interpretations through the 
channel of the poet’s intentions. 

A greater paradox than Diderot’s “Paradox du 
Comédien” is the position of the poet-producer. There 
does not seem to be any place for him in the scheme 
of the theatre; yet he occupies a place. The position 
of the leader of an orchestra, between the composer 
and the performing members, is similar; in both cases 
powers of interpretation are necessary ; powers which, 
in rare instances, may rise to creative genius. It is thus 
possible to compare men like Reinhardt and Stanis- 
lavsky with Nikisch and Toscanini. But the leader of 
an orchestra is, after all, only a shadow of the theatrical 
producer. 

A view of Reinhardt’s artistic activity during the last 
five or ten years shows a wealth of creative achieve- 
ment. Reinhardt does not confine himself to certain 
styles; his catholicity is amazing. Within a few 


years his interpretations have embraced half of the 
dramatic literature of the world. Shakespeare’s gloomi- _ 
est tragedies and his airiest comedies; A®%schylus’s — 


“Orestes” and Aristophanes’s “Lysistrata”; Moliére, 
Goldoni and Gozzi; Goethe and Schiller; also Strind- 
berg, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Knut Hamsun, Gorky and 
Tristan Bernard; an operetta, a ballet, and a por- 
tentously gloomy problem-play, the first work of a 
young German contemporary. How is it possible to 


stage all these in close succession without doing — 
violence to some of them; to give each its due, and yet — 
to impart to each by some subtle touch the unmistak- — 


able character of a Reinhardt production? It seems 
like sheer magic! 
they astonish one, and would keep one in perpetual 
astonishment were one capable of long-sustained emo- 
tion. 

The key of the mystery may perhaps be this: the 
dramatic text is a thing incomplete; and the greater 
the dramatic poet, the more incomplete the text. It was 
Schiller who said that the born dramatist should work 
very hard, but should only sketch. Schiller said of 
himself that he had not enough talent to work in that 
manner. In the works of dramatists like Shakespeare 
and Calderon, a mature judgment can perceive that, 
with all their wonderful completeness, they still retain 
a certain sketchiness; how well these masters knew 
when to stop and what to leave unsaid! Here, indeed, 
is the difference between dramatic and epic poetry. 
“Macbeth” has about twenty thousand words; “Clarissa 
Harlowe” or “David Copperfield” probably ten times 
as many. In spite of this, “Macbeth” interprets a 
world fully as complete and rich as do those two novels. 
Is “Hamlet” any less profound than “Don Quixote” 
or the “Odyssey”; is “Le Misanthrope” to be held 
lighter than the “Princesse de Cléves”? 

The novelist’s purpose is to reproduce all of his sub- 
ject in words; and the imagination of his readers, as 
was the case with the audience of the ancient rhapso- 
dists, is merely receptive, passive. The dramatist, on 
the contrary, fails of his purpose unless he suc- 
ceeds in making the audience as well as the actors his 
collaborators. The audience is the descendant of the 
chorus of antiquity, which was a dancing and singing 
crowd surrounding the protagonist, the sacrificed hero, 
and suffering and rejoicing with him. The audience, 
in fact, is an enlarged chorus; it is a fellow-actor, play- 
ing and being played upon. That is why in a drama 
things should be merely indicated; the sympathetic 
imagination of the audience should not be fettered, 
while the imagination of a quiescent reader should, 
on the contrary, be controlled by the words of the 
novel. This explains the necessity in a novel of deline- 
ations of psychology, descriptions of scenes of action, 
and the need of furnishing all other external and in- 
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ternal details. In the drama all these things are imagin- _ : 


atively realized by the audience, in accordance with the 
Aristotelian “cleansing of the soul through fear and 
pity”; all that the poet, the producer, the actor, the 
decorator and electrician do is to supply a chain of sug- 
gestions and stimuli for the purpose of producing illu- 
sions of certain categories and degrees. But the means 
by which this is done are palpable, which is not the 
case with words, the only means used by the novelist. 
The dancer’s, singer’s or actor’s expressively animated 
body, the word spoken in concord with the appropriate 
gesture, the painted and illuminated stage, the proper- 
ties—all these things are real to the senses, and are put 
to the service of a seeming reality. The hand that 
keeps together all these components of a play must be 
strong indeed. 
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To do this, to hold the different parts together, is 
the work of the producer; it is he who unites them in 
a balanced whole. For, just as the constituents of the 
body wait only for death to separate them from each 
other, so do all the constituents of the stage tend to- 
wards separate existence. For the actor detachment 
means emancipation; Gordon Craig is the type of the 
emancipated stage-decorator: the dumb show, the pan- 
tomime, the festive cortége is in the place of the drama- 
tic whole. The clown, that comedian of the body, long 
since emancipated himself from the comic actor, his 
twin brother; in Shakespeare’s times they were still 
one. 

Reinhardt greatly loves all these elements of the 
play. 
them in a firm grip. He needs them, and makes use of 
them all; the magic spell cast by the great actor, as well 
as by the clown’s grimace and by the painter’s craft. 
But he subordinates them all to a higher end—to the 
organized whole. 

To Reinhardt the stage is the key to the whole 
world ; nor can one deny that, in the proper hands, it is 
indeed the key to all things, be they small or large. 
The playing kitten, the seascape with the willows 
drooping wistful branches toward the restless waves, 
or the events of the French Revolution: all these may 
be understood by mimic intuition only. It may per- 
haps be said, that this key opens only material, phenom- 
enal problems, and not the spiritual and essential 
ones. But have we not stripped off and left behind us 
this distinction between outer and inner, between ker- 
-nel and shell, together with other dualistic concepts of 
the past centuries? 

From all matters and events there does, in fact, 
emanate something intangible, hovering about the thing 
that gave it birth, spiritualizing and completing it. This 
something is the mood of things. A Beethoven sonata, 
a building, an historic epoch, periods of one’s own life, 
the seasons, the weather, a scene of tragedy; all of 
these may be said to have their own mood. The more 
susceptible one is, the more pronounced and the more 
varied is the spell of this mood. The many delicate 
nuances of mood are the medium in which the sugges- 
tions of the dramatic poet are condensed into seeming 
reality. Reinhardt is great in the art of feeling, in 
every drama, in each scene of every drama, the whole 
power of its varying moods, as well as in the power of 
drawing these moods into the light, and extending their 
magic over the audience. Great as Stanislavsky is, not 
even he can approach Reinhardt in the breadth of his 
intuition and in the uncanny ability of his imagination 
to translate dramatic creations into intense dramatic 
effects. Even when, by reason of a strict, concise, 
dramatic text, or when, as in operettas, there seems to 
be but little room for interpretation, his adaptable mind 
easily accommodates itself to the exigency, makes the 
most of the smallest opportunity, and raises the per- 
formance to a level of liveliness and completeness 
which is surprising. His work once begun, he forgets 
all differences of rank; he will not impart to an oper- 
etta or a pantomime less of himself than he imparts 
to a tragedy of Shakespeare or to a play of Schiller. 
In this, of course, he is a spendthrift, and is influenced 
only by a principle which I once heard him enunciate : 
to get the most out of a play, the poet must give elbow- 
room to the producer, the producer to the actor, and 
the actor to the audience; for only in the mind 
of the audience does the circle of effects find its 
consummation. 

Huco von HorMANNSTHAL. 
(Translated by Joseph Dick.) 
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LEIVTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE ONE THING NECESSARY. 

Sirs: It was with high hope that I turned from your edi- 
torial “A Fair Request” to a perusal of the “Appeal for Amer- 
ican Co-operation,” which appeared in the Freeman of 29 
August. The editorial had, indeed, disarmed my suspicious 
soul; my tendency to find fault with anything coming out 
of Europe seemed entirely dormant. But soon my eyes fell 
upon the words “lessons of the war!” It would seem that the 
signatories of this appeal are of the belief that the great war, 
per se, is somehow a cause of present conditions in Europe; 
it would seem that they think the ‘“‘peace” to be some separate 
monster born as a result of the strife. If such is the opin- 
ion, the “moral need” of Europe is indeed great. 

Now it is not at all difficult to understand that the policy 
of the French Government is dragging the whole of 
Europe, if not the world, deeper into the pit. But that pol- 
icy is an effect, not a cause; and it would seem that until 
the people of Europe come to understand that present condi- 
tions over there are entirely natural, causes being considered, 
there is little hope for “salvation” of any kind or character. 
Moreover, does anybody believe that the “moral need” of the 
nations is any greater in 1923 than it was in the summer of 
1914? If conditions in Europe were “different,” can any- 
body imagine any sort of appeal for moral aid from any of 
the nations? France asks no such aid even in the greatness 
of her need. France still believes in force. But, alas! the 
signatories of this appeal still believe in force also, for they 
say: “The peace is not yet made. We ask America’s help 
in its making. We believe America can, in the making, impose 
terms....” Furthermore, these people believe that “America 
is able to perform a great service of healing for the world... 
because of the disinterested motives which brought her into 
the great war....” It is possible that they have also seen 
America’s “disinterestedness” in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mex- 
ico, and are strengthened thereby; but of what special use 
is it to remind us of our righteousness? Do not we our- 
selves know it to the point of nausea? Moreover, have they 
forgotten that our Mr. Wilson “represented us to a man” in 
the making of the “peace?” Those who hope for good to 
come from political governments are indeed in spiritual need. 
Hence we in America are at one in spiritual starvation with 
the whole of Europe. How, then, can our need minister to 
the welfare of the needy? : 

I am not one who can doubt the sincerity of the signatories 
of this appeal. Neither do I doubt the sincerity of Gandhi, 
of Lenin, of Upton Sinclair. But I opine that sincerity is 
one of the strangest states of the human mind. I submit, 
therefore, that something more than sincerity, something 
more than after-the-spree repentance is needed, not only in 
Europe, but in the whole world. What is really needed is 
common sense. 


Santa Cruz, California. Bitty Larce. 


BOOKS. 


SCIENCE AND MAGIC. 


WE have been brought up to think that while reason 
is a distinctly Greek invention and experimentation a 
modern one, superstition and intellectual intolerence 
are products of the Middle Ages. But both reason and 
irrationalism are older than the Greeks, who, as Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’ points out, had their fair share of 
superstition as they had their just share of intolerance. 
Critics of classical texts “have repeatedly rejected 
passages as later interpolations or even called entire 
treatises spurious for no other reason than that. they 
seemed to them too superstitious for a reputable classi- 
cal author.”’ Only a carefully nursed legend could have 
created the impression that the Athenians who prose- 
cuted Anaxagoras for an astronomical opinion and exe- 


1“A History of Magic and Experimental Science During the First 
Thirteen Centuries of Our Era.” Lynn Thorndike. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Two vols. $10.00. 
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cuted Socrates on the charge of introducing new gods 
were motivated by a passion for sweetness and light. 

Professor Thorndike has spent twenty years in read- 
ing the writings of medieval scholars; and his picture 
of the Middle Ages is very different from the usual 
one of an intellectual darkness lit up only by the fires 
of the Inquisition, While he admits that learning in 
the early centuries, of the medieval era declined to a 
very low state, and that even in the later centuries it 
was almost inextricably interwoven with magic, his 
account of science after its recovery has a curiously 
modern flavour. Of course the medievals knew less 
than we do, and perhaps they knew more things that 
are not so; but they thought rationally, they appealed 
to experience, and they even performed experiments. 
We have been told that Roger Bacon, with his state- 
ment and advocacy of the experimental method, was a 
lone figure in his age, and that he suffered persecu- 
tion and imprisonment for his scientific ideas. But 
Professor Thorndike shows not only that there is no 
evidence that Roger’s imprisonment was due to his 
scientific activities, but that his ideas, far from being 
exceptional, were typical of his time. His contempo- 
rary, Albertus Magnus, who was “the dominant figure 
in Latin learning and natural science of the thirteenth 
century” and was beatified by the Church, seems to 
have regarded himself and his associates as the 
founders of “an important modern school for the in- 
vestigation of nature at first hand.” Albert did not 
hesitate to question the authority of Aristotle. “And 
so,” he writes, “I think that Aristotle stated this from 
the opinions of others and not from the truth of 
demonstration or experience, while those facts which 
have been adduced against his statement have been 
experienced beyond a doubt by myself and by other 
reliable investigators associated with me.” Another 
contemporary of Roger Bacon, Peter of Spain, who 
became Pope John XXI, wrote in effect: “The ancients 
were philosophers, we are experimenters.” Still earlier, 
during the twelfth century, Adelard of Bath insisted 
an discussing scientific questions on the basis of reason 
and not of authority. Both Adelard and his con- 
temporary, William of Conches, objected to the prac- 
tice of explaining all natural phenomena by referring 
them indiscriminately to the divine will; they insisted 
that there was also a natural cause; and this became 
the prevalent scientific attitude of the Middle Ages. 
William (who lived in a period which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with chivalry and the crusades) also 
complains that the university teacher— 


is so occupied with classes that he has little time for research 
and publication; ... the truly learned are in danger of the 
bite of envy; most teachers are catering to their pupils and 
giving ‘snap courses’ in order to gain popularity; the elective 
system is a failure, since the students, in the words of the 
Apostle, ‘after their own lusts heap to themselves teachers 
having itching ears’; academic freedom has become a thing 
of the past now that masters are become flatterers of their 
students and students judges of their masters. 


Nor was it only a few exceptional men that were 
interested in scientific matters, for the Middle Ages 
had their encyclopedias which sought to bridge the gap 
between the specialists and the rest of the educated 
class, and éven primarily literary works touched upon 
scientific matters. If we go back to the third century, 
we find a Christian preacher, Basil, lecturing on scien- 
tific subjects to workingmen who came to hear him in 
the morning before going to work and at the close of 
day before the evening meal. 


While Basil may affirm that the edification of the Church 


is his sole aim and interest, it is evident that his audience 
are possessed by a lively scientific curiosity, and that they 
wish to hear a great deal more about natural phenomena than 
Isaiah or any other Biblical author has to offer them.... 
Basil gratifies this curiosity ... with many details not men- 
tioned in the Bible but drawn from such works as Aristotle’s 
‘Meteorology’ and ‘History of Animals.’ 


Throughout the Middle Ages the interest in science 
was genuine: science was not merely the handmaid of 
religion: 


We have met with some extreme instances of the religious 
point of view affecting the attitude toward nature, notably 
the idea that human sin affects or even upsets the course of 
nature; but we have also seen that the moralizing and alle- 
gorizing supposed to characterize medieval nature study have 
been greatly over-estimated. 


Historians have also misrepresented the attitude of 
the Church towards learning. The Church opposed 
many kinds of magic, an attitude for which it deserves 
perhaps but little credit since it was engaged in dis- 
pensing a special magic of its own. But the ecclesi- 
astical opposition to science has been greatly exagger- 
ated : 


Signs of a theological party hostile to the growing interest 
in natural science we have seen, but much more evidence of 
this growing interest itself, and that too among bishops, 
friars, Franciscan as well as Dominican, and even popes, 


The Inquisition, with one or two very doubtful ex- 
ceptions, did not persecute men for their scientific be- 
liefs, at any rate during the period of which Professor 
Thorndike treats; in fact, he has stated in a recent 
article, in the Scientific Monthly for May, 1923, that 
scientists were more persecuted in classical antiquity 
than in the Middle Ages. It might, of course, be re- 
torted that the Church did not persecute science until 
science had developed far enough to threaten religious 
belief. But this contention would merely place the 
medizvals on a par with moderns; for, as Bertrand 
Russell has pointed out, modern religious toleration 
did not develop until scepticism had caused people 
to lose interest in religious issues, while in matters 
which we take seriously, such as politics, we are still 
intolerant. 

It is natural to inquire why, with so good a grasp of 
general scientific method, the Middle Ages did not 
make greater progress in science. In considering this 
question we must guard against undervaluing their 
achievements. ‘The scholastic centuries did mankind 
at least one service, that of teaching lecturers and 
writers how to arrange their material”; something 
which even the much-vaunted clarity of the Greek mind 
had not succeeded in accomplishing. But the mediz- 
vals also added to the stock of knowledge that had 
come down to them from the ancients, and Professor 
Thorndike thinks that many of the ideas which we 
admire in the writings of early modern thinkers were 
borrowed by them from their scholastic predecessors. 
These contributions have been underestimated because 
the medizevals ascribed many of their own works to 
Arabic or classical philosophers in the hope of secur- 
ing for them a more respectful hearing. Professor 
Thorndike is inclined to minimize the importance of 
Arabic learning; he says, in the article quoted above, 
that there are “far more scientific manuscripts in 
medizval Latin extant from little western Christian 
Europe than in Arabic from all the vast expanse of 
Moslem rule from Spain to India and Madagascar.” 


We must also guard against the acceptance of — 


medizval superstition at its face value, for two reasons: 
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in the first place, the marvels of magic were not al- 
ways false; and, in the second place, the medizvals did 
not always believe them. With reference to the first 
point, we now accept as demonstrated facts such old 
magical wonders as “making a golden sphere appear 
flying in the air” (soap bubbles), or the stone that 

burns (coal), or the stone that resists fire (asbestos), 
or flying machines, or the transmutation of elements. 
As for the second point, Professor Thorndike thinks 
that magic was often a case not of belief but of make- 
believe, that the human mind longs for marvels and ex- 
aggerations even when it knows them to be false; a 
conclusion hard to resist when we read of a medieval 
treatise entitled, ““T'welve experiments with snakeskin, 
and some of them true.” William of Auvergne, in the 
thirteenth century, declared that magicians dared to 
perform their feats only before the gullible and “those 
ignorant of natural science.”” Even a belief in magic 
was sometimes accompanied by a critical insight into 
the causes of its efficacy. “Some of our authors,” Pro- 
fessor Thorndike says, “would explain the results 
achieved by incantations entirely by the force of sug- 
gestion” ; and he quotes from both Arabic and Christian 
writers such definitions of incantations as “words de- 
ceiving rational souls by their interpretation or by the 
fear they produce or by despair,” and “an utterance at 
discretion of meaningless words, which since it has to 
do with the strange and occult, is esteemed the more 
by the person enchanted and so helps him the more.” 

Even if we make all due allowance, however, 
medizval science made no advances comparable with 
those of modern times; a proof that it is impossible, 
by taking thought, to deduce the truth from incorrect 
premises or from no premises at all. For the medizval 
stock of data was, as measured by modern standards, 
both small and unreliable. Under such circumstances 
scientific advance is necessarily slow, since new ideas 
do not originate de novo but are suggested by pre-ex- 
isting ideas. Moreover, when nothing is known, all 
things are possible ; and much time is wasted in testing 
suggestions which, with a fuller knowledge, would be 
quickly dismissed as absurd. But as soon as science be- 
comes possessed of some valid generalization (such as 
the Copernican theory), or some powerful theoretical 
method (such as the calculus), or some valuable in- 
strument (such as the telescope or microscope), further 
progress is no longer haphazard but follows inevitably, 
provided there are individuals who appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of the new discovery. 

The, supply of such individuals in any period is de- 
termined not only by the state of knowledge but also 
by the accessibility of the knowledge. In the second 

_century A. D., Galen’s medical contemporaries realized 

the superiority of his methods, but they complained 
that they could not afford the long course of training 
or the rarer drugs which he recommended. During 
the Middle Ages the difficulties of communication ex- 
ercised a direct retarding effect, and the general lack of 
education as well as the smaller population made the 
number of scientific investigators much less than it is 
to-day. This meant not merely less scientific work but 

a much smaller chance of obtaining exceptional men. 

Much light might also be thrown on the causes of 
scientific progress by an analysis of the period of trans- 
ition from medizval to modern learning. 

_A great task still awaits him who shall trace the slow rise 
of effective scepticism . . . and the gradual dislodgment of the 
conception of occult virtue and influence by that of natural 
law through [scientific discoveries]. 

Scepticism, it will be noted, was not the only force at 
work. For although we tend to think of it as the 
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typical characteristic of modern science, scepticism has 
had a long and often anti-scientific tradition. We need 
only recall Bishop Berkeley, who was doubtful about 
the existence of matter and about the calculus, but had 
no doubts about God or the healing properties of tar- 
water. Even the thoroughgoing sceptic tends to be 
anti-scientific because from the realization that all 
things are doubtful he is likely to jump to the con- 
clusion that they are doubtful in equal measure. Like 
Kipling’s cat, he walks by himself and all places are 
alike to him. Thus in the second century A. D., Sextus 
Empiricus attacked magic and superstition “in a work 
which is directed against learning in general, and in 
which he assails grammarians, rhetoricians, geometri- 
cians, arithmeticians, students of music, logicians, 
physicists, and students of ethics, as well as the casters 
of horoscopes.” Science needs not only doubt, but dis- 
crimination—which is much more difficult. Even men 
of very unusual ability, like Roger Bacon, who have at- 
tacked superstition, have harboured ideas that seem 
to us as baseless and absurd as those they opposed. 
Classical antiquity illustrates the same curious mix- 
ture of doubt and credulity. Even in modern times 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler were astrologers as well as 
astronomers; Newton wrote as many books on theol- 
ogy as on physics and mathematics; Faraday, Clerk- 
Maxwell, Pasteur, and many others have been deeply 
religious ; and many contemporary scientists are inter- 
ested in religion or in psychical research. Nor is the 
scientist’s attitude always rational even in the realm of 
pure science itself: many an idea is classed as scientific 
instead of magical only because it has been put for- 
ward by a living scientist of great repute instead of by 
some forgotten medizval schoolman. 

All this suggests that the distinction between science 
and magic is not very easy to draw. Magic is more 
truly represented in Mr. Wells’s stories, where it merges 
into science, than in Mr, Chesterton’s play, where the 
two are sharply set off from each other. Professor 
Thorndike seems to think that science is concerned with 
the truth, while magic concerns itself with the marvel- 
lous without reference to truth. It would, however, be 
difficult to prove either that the magician is not actu- 
ated by a love of truth, or that the scientist is not 
motivated by a love of the marvellous. The fact of the 
matter seems to be merely this, that we designate as 
science such propositions as appear to us to be based on 
correct observation and correct reasoning, while we re- 
gard as magic such as involve incorrect reasoning or 
incorrect premises or both. There is nothing inherent 
in a magical proposition to distinguish it from a scien- 
tific one: our common sense is no more outraged by ~ 
magical marvels than by such strictly scientific state- 
ments as that what we called empty space is filled with 
an electro-magnetic ether or that a straight line ex- 
tended indefinitely will return to its starting-point. To 
the layman, in fact, science is still an incomprehensible 
kind of magic. 

The fact that the distinction is sometimes difficult to 
apply has led to the belief that scientific propositions 
are not different from others, that the guesses of yes- 
terday are the theories of to-day and the dogmas of to- 
morrow. Science, from this point of view, not only be- 
gins in magic but returns to magic in the end. But 
changes in scientific opinion do not always mean the 
discarding of old ideas: often new concepts are merely 
old ones elaborated or made more precise. For science 
is not merely a Penelope’s web, woven in a day only to 
be taken apart over night. 

But if it is difficult to distinguish magic from science, 
it seems quite impossible to differentiate it from any 
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other human activity. What, we may ask with Professor 
Thorndike, is the difference between a magical rite and 
a code of etiquette, or how does an incantation differ 
from a prayer or a political slogan? We still accept 
and teach and put into practice a thoroughly irrational 
set of ideas on ethical, social, economic and political 
questions. Our universities still maintain depart- 
ments of philosophy devoted to the same kind of loose 
thinking and verbal quibbling that characterized much 
of magic. Our histories and newspaper-accounts rep- 
resent perhaps more accurately the prejudices of their 
writers than the facts they purport to describe. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike tells us that for the history of 
thought the source-material is more abundant than for 
political or economical history and more reliable, “since 
the pursuit of truth . . does not encourage decep- 
tion and prejudice as does the pursuit of wealth or 
power.” Yet he warns the reader that “the many 
histories of the sciences, medicine, and magic that have 
appeared since the invention of printing al- 
most without exception have to be used with 
the greatest caution.” 

The existence of superstition and science side by side 
is a much more curious phenomenon to-day than in the 
Middle Ages. When we pride ourselves on modern 
rationalism, we might well recall that there are still 
persons like Zosimus of Panoplis who, “when. . . 
not dreaming dreams and seeing visions, . . . was 
usually citing ancient authorities”; that it is no more 
enlightened to accept on faith the opinions of Newton 
and Darwin than those of the Church Fathers; and that 
even the most rational of us fail to measure up to the 
standard set up by Plotinus seventeen centuries ago: 


He who yields to the charms of love and family affection 
or seeks political power or aught else than Truth and true 
beauty, or even he who searches for beauty in inferior things; 
he who is deceived by appearances, he who follows irrational 
inclinations, is as truly bewitched as if he were the victim 
of magic and goétia so-called. The life of reason is alone 
free from magic. 
ALEXANDER WEINSTEIN. 


TWO VIEWS ON RUSSIA. 

Perrops of revolutionary transition are wont to confound 
alike the prophet and the contemporary analyst. The 
Russian revolution is no exception to this rule and its 
brief history is strewn with volumes of prediction and 
assessment that have gone astray and perished in the 
wilderness of delusive fact. The dramatic appeal of the 
Russian upheaval has called forth a great number of 
interpretative books, and the mortality among them has 
been appalling. Many, indeed, have been slain by untoward 
events before they came from the womb of the printing 
press. 

It is well, under the circumstances, not to attempt to 
estimate the value of any book on Russia too hastily. 
The safe plan is to set each one aside for a period in 
order that events may give one some idea of its expecta- 
tion of life. Under this method the volumes commonly 
produced by the Russian émigrés do not stand up very 
well. This is to be expected, for such victims and out- 
casts of a new order could scarcely view that order with- 
out prejudice. As an example, Professor Paul Miliukov’s 
prophecies of impending doom, which brightened the 
corners of all the respectable literary supplements two or 
three years ago, are utterly faded to-day. 

For some months I have had on my shelf two books 
about Russia setting forth diverse points of view. One is 
the production of a Tsarist refugee in America; the other 
that of a Russian-born American business man who is 
sympathetic to the Soviet experiment. The American had 


the advantage of months of study and observation in 
Russia, while the émigré has apparently been no nearer 
Soviet Russia than Paris. 

Mr. Boris L. Brasol is a vigorous pamphleteer of the 
old order, and his narrative’ is lively and not without 
occasional ingenuity. He sees Russia as a country fallen 
into the hands of a band of perverted miscreants inter- 
ested solely in destruction. ‘For Lenin, destruction is 
what he describes as the ‘necessary stage’ for attaining 
the Communist millennium. For Trotzky, destruction is 
an aim in itself, a leading principle, a basic policy.” These 
fanatics, however, have not failed to look after the main 
chance. Trotzky, according to Mr. Brasol, has utilized 
his position to gather up a nest-egg of eighty million gold 
roubles, which he has frugally tucked away in “one of the 
South American banks”—in some country not specified— 
while Lenin is depicted as maintaining a sort of harem 
in the royal palace! Under such auspices of ignorance 
and perversion, production has naturally gone to smash, 
and the only flourishing activities in Russia are execu- 
tions, espionage, thievery and a campaign of sexual 
debauchery conducted under the leadership of Madame 
Kollantay in the schools. 

Mr. Brasol’s method of presentation is admirably illus- 
trated in the pages where he seeks to convey the impres- 
sion that all enlightened and efficient persons who have 
not been able to escape from Russia have been system- 
atically put to death. While it is not possible, he asserts, 
to determine the precise number of victims of the Soviets, 
“in the spring of 1922 a member of the British Parliament 
put the question to the Cabinet, whether it was true that 
from the beginning of Bolshevik rule up to 1 July, 1921, 
the Soviets had executed the following number of people 
belonging to different classes [the total comes to 1,766,- 
118]. The answer was that His Majesty’s Government 
had no authentic figures.” One can assume from this 
only that Mr. Brasol writes for a public whose prejudices 
completely obscure their modicum of intelligence, and 
this inference is borne out again and again on his pages 
by the type of authority he cites to support his highly- 
spiced allegations of fact. For instance, he states that the 
Russian gold reserve has been altogether dissipated “with 
the exception of a certain sum allotted for foreign propa- 
ganda.” Under the circumstances he concludes that the 
Soviets are on their last legs. In proof of this he offers 
the following: “According to the American press, soon 
after the Genoa conference, the Bolsheviki admitted that 
their regime would collapse within six months unless large 
sums of cash were obtained.” In a foot-note Mr. Brasol 
cites a head-line in the New York Times of 7 June, 1922: 
“Bolsheviki Said to Admit Cash Alone Can Save Soviet.” 
A discriminating reader would naturally wonder why Mr. 
Brasol quoted a head-line instead of the text of the article. 
The text itself probably gives the clue. It was in the 
form of a dispatch from the Hague, where at that time 
Mr. Brasol’s monarchist colleagues had established quite 
a little industry in furnishing Russian news to credulous 
correspondents, and the brief paragraph set forth that an 
anonymous diplomat was said to have said that in corre- 
spondence between anonymous Soviet officials intercepted 
at Genoa it was admitted that collapse must come within 
six months unless large sums of gold were obtained. 
That was all. Inasmuch as no loans have since been 
secured by the Russian Government and some fifteen 
months have passed with the Soviet regime still firmly 
in the saddle, Mr. Brasol’s evidence seems rather unsub- 
stantial. Equally unhappy, in the light of subsequent 
events, is Mr. Brasol’s prediction about the disappearance 
of agricultural production in Soviet Russia. He gives 
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a moving description of the decline from the happy days 
of Tsarism, winding up with the statement that “the out- 
look for 1923 is hopeless.” Here again Mr. Brasol comes 
a cropper as prophet, for we now. know that Russia’s crops 
this year are well up to the pre-war average. Indeed Mr. 
Brasol’s volume is so marred by such errors that it seems 
of little value, save possibly for tickling the palates of 
romantic counter-revolutionist exiles. 

Mr. A. A. Heller’s study* is more convincing because 
he betrays less animus and because his extensive personal 
observations in European Russia and in Siberia enable 
him to give his story the appearance of life. Mr. Heller 
visited productive enterprises in various parts of Russia 
and talked with commissars, factory-managers, educators, 
workers and peasants. He gives us the details of the 
picture as they came under his appraising eye and supple- 
ments his description with official statistics covering all 
important branches of industry. 

Mr. Heller’s investigations led him to conclude that the 
destructive phase of the revolution has burned itself out, 
and the country is moving slowly but steadily towards the 
organization of productivity under the new social order. 
Recovery has been handicapped not only by the foreign 
blockade, the counter-revolutionary raids and the recent 
famine, but by factors inherent in the revolution itself, 
including grievous mistakes in policy, inefficiency due to 
the inexperience of the new men in charge of affairs, the 
sabotage of a large proportion of the technical experts, 
the attempts to manage industry from a speaker’s rostrum 
or a student’s chair, the Russian disposition to draw up 
grandiose plans while neglecting immediate necessary 
details. ‘While factories stopped for lack of bread and 
locomotives broke down for lack of repair parts,” he says, 
“huge sums were spent on vast projects—the survey of 
new railway-lines, expeditions of exploration, electrified 
transport, monorail, electric plows, etc. The ambitious 
plan of electrification of Russia in ten years—an admir- 
able and desirable project, an astounding piece of con- 
structive vision—is nevertheless far from Russian reality. 
The idea of vast undertakings is very appealing; in the 
meantime the satisfaction of immediate needs is lost sight 
of.” 

Mr. Heller found the new order firmly entrenched 
politically with its local organs established in every town 
and village. In industry he believes that Russian policy 
must for the present be guided by immediate needs. “Rus- 

sia would be well-advised to forget Europe and America, 
to postpone big plans, to drop elaborate researches and to 
settle down to work on the basis of available resources. 
Every factor essential to success is really within reach.” 
Since he wrote, it is apparent that the policy of the 
Russian leaders has moved towards his ideas. Russia by 
its unaided effort seems slowly struggling back to health, 
even without the considerable foreign loans which Mr. 
Heller seemed to consider essential to full recovery. His 
book has distinct value because of its thoroughness and 


its businesslike point of view. 
H. K. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Tue LAst oF THE VIKINGS”? is, perhaps, one of the last of 
the sagas; it tells the story of that fine breed of fisher-folk 
whose adventurous moiling in the North Sea is being rapidly 
superseded by the steam trawler; and if as nothing more 
than a record and a reminder this novel of Johan Bojer’s 
should have a fairly long life, even though it sacrifices the 
swiftness and pith of “The Face of the World” and 
“Treacherous Ground” to a detailed account of the whole 
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strife of living on sea and fiord. How men like Kristaver 
work, and how women like his wife, Marya, weep; and how 
all the hardship is sweetened by the smell of the soil, the 
sight of the blue sky, or the motion of the scudding boat 
under a good wind—this is the simple theme of “The Last 
of the Vikings.” It is a novel for those who do not respect 
literature less because they love life more; and whether or 
not it punctuates a period in letters, it celebrates the end of 
an epoch in civilization. 
ECE oMe 


EARLY in 1923 the Grenzboten ceased publication. With it 
disappeared one of the most interesting and influential politi 
cal weekly papers of Germany, another victim of the des- 
titution resulting from the peace-treaty of Versailles. The 
Grenzboten was founded in Brussels in 1841 by Kuranda, an 
Austrian, with the view of espousing the cause of Young 
Austria against Metternich’s reactionary rule. In 1848, Gustav 
Freytag, associated with Julian Schmidt, took over the edi- 
torial duties. _ His political programme comprised the union 
of the German States under Prussian leadership, and under 
a liberal constitution. In literature he favoured a tempered 
realism, rejecting romanticism and the Young-Germany idea. 
Under Freytag’s direction the Grenzboten for many years 
powerfully influenced German public opinion. When Julian 
Schmidt left the paper, Max Jordan, later curator of the 
Berlin National Gallery, took his place. Thus the publica- 
tion of the, work of Dr. Hofmann, the city librarian of 
Leipzig, dealing with “Gustay Freytag, Politician, Journalist 
and Man,”* is very timely. The volume contains hitherto 
unpublished letters of Freytag and Jordan, and gives us an 
insight not only into the most brilliant period of the Grenz- 
boten, and into the harmonious collaboration of two im- 
portant literary men, but also into a critical epoch of political 
Germany. Freytag the Liberal’s estimate of Bismarck is of 
particular interest, and so is his stated conviction that with, 
and even before, Bismarck, many Germans had laboured 
against great odds on the fundamentals of a new German 
commonwealth. Dr. Hofmann’s book has the great merit of 
portraying Freytag’s and Jordan’s friendship and_ their 
labours, and of giving us, as well, a just estimate of the 
Grenzboten’s achievements for the cause of true liberalism. 


Bas: 


M. Anpré CHEvRILLON, the author of “Three Studies in Eng- 
lish Literature,”? is a critic of the school of Taine. His in- 
terest in the authors he subjects to analysis is less an in- 
terest in their art than in their reflection (to use the familiar 
formula) of their race, their environment, their age. He has 
much to say, it is true, of Mr. Kipling’s verse and vocabulary; 
he exposes carefully Mr. Galsworthy’s scrupulous and reticent 
craft; and he does not let us forget, in his essay on “Shake- 
speare and the English Soul,” that Shakespeare was a poet 
and dramatist of the first order. With all three, nevertheless, 
he is chiefly occupied in relating the artist to his ethnic and 
environmental background. Naturally his greatest success is 
with Mr. Kipling, for in him the critic finds an artist so little 
introverted, so little concerned with the individual soul and 
so greatly with the racial “destiny,” that his utterances can 
be treated almost as if they were a Prime Minister’s. This 
essay smacks far too much of imperialism, of the propaganda 
of a more secure Entente, to be very pleasurable reading in 
1923; and in the essay on Mr. Galsworthy, M. Chevrillon 
conveniently dodges many of the implications of that writer’s 
work, in order to concentrate on his treatment of the British 
type. Within these limits, however, M. Chevrillon is a critic 
of true French perspicacity; if his account of the English 
spirit in literature, of its prevailing moralism and individual- 
ism is in no sense original, it is at any rate sound, and he 
reinforces it with illustrations from his three subjects, all the 
more apposite because they are based on a knowledge of the 
people and the literature that is thorough and enthusiastic. 


N. A. 
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Ever since Carlyle said, ‘‘ The true University of these days is a 
Collection of Books,” lazy minds have interpreted the remark as 
meaning that a little reading is equal to a lot of studying. 


Those great men who spent much of their lives in writing 
quotations did a deal of harm. Frequently when they reduced a 
living truth to a gnomic phrase they invited workers to become 
shirkers. 


Carlyle’s ‘‘ Collection of Books’’ dictum probably sired the 
‘‘Five-Foot-Shelf,’’ a sound enough idea as enunciated by 
President Eliot but a ‘‘gold-brick’’ as commercialized for a 
‘‘come-on’’ public. 


If you have to live in this world, now, adapt yourself to the 
dire necessity. Don’t imagine that the mere possession of many 
books, or even the reading of many books, is a mark of culture. 
Selective reading, based on the manifold interests of the man of the 
world, is more important than the ravenous devouring of books, 
books, books. If your time is limited, it is quite possible that you 
may add more to your intellectual stature by giving the few hours 
in which the FREEMAN may be read than by pegging away at a 
classic that bores you. 

We are far from depreciating the value of a mental tussle with 
some tough old scholar; we aver only that you should choose your 
reading with your life and your needs in mind. Be yourself—and 
a good way of becoming yourself is to relate yourself to the 
independent thinking of others. 


The Freeman, for example. 


A previous offer of “The State” in combination 
with the FREEMAN proved so popular that 
we repeat it this week: 


(a3 
THE STATE THE STATE”’ 
Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically (Retail price, $2.00) 
By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER | and 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Frankfort 
This scientific work on the origin, essence and purpose of the State The FREEMAN 

traces the development of the State from “its socio-psychological genesis 
up to its modern constitutional form.” Dr. Oppenheimer shows that if for a year 


the student understands the inner meaning of the State, then only will he 

be able to realize the epee of the legal ie under one its as 

is assumed. He proves that the conventional theories of the origins o 

state formations are useless and irreconcilable because none of them treats | Both for $6. 00 

the subject definitely from the sociological standpoint. ETE Sa RR 
It is demonstrated that the State could have originated only in a 

barbaric age of conquest and migration and that its evolution is clearly 
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the result of land monopoly. The justification and sole reason for the 116 West 13th St., New York. 
State is the economic exploitation of the subjected. 

There is a comprehensive outline of universal history showing the For the enclosed $6:00 send the 
role of the State in every defined form of human congregation. FREEMAN for one year to 


ROSCOE POUND: 
; “T am sure an English translation of ‘The State’ will be of service to all who are 
interested in political theory and you have rendered a distinct service by publishing it.” 


CHARLES A. BEARD: 

“TI am glad that you have done Oppenheimer’s important work into English. There 
is no doubt that the younger generation of students is turning to an economic inter- | --~-.------~-~--~------~ 212 Lie 
pretation of political evolution, and they will welcome Oppenheimer’s book.” 

EDWARD A. ROSS: and Oppenheimer’s “The State’’ 

“The study of this book ought to be a splendid discipline for minds that have 
been wandering in the cloud-land of speculation. ‘This book will help the citizen to a 
more realistic appreciation of what is going on in the field of American government to-day.” EO poten lea OCT dp a ri 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY: 
“Everyone who is trying to keep pace with sociological and economic thought 
must read this book . . . no one before has put it in such conclusive form that the 
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